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’ THE BUSY BODY. 


I HAVE often noticed with surprise and regrét the injudi- 
cious, and, I may say, unjust conduct, of some parents 
in the education of their daughters. The first girl is, in 
infancy accustomed to receive every token of affection 
from her parents; but no sooner is the family-increased 
by the addition of more girls, than the eldest is sunk into 
a mere drudge. Every indulgence is bestowed on the 
young ones, and they usually take advantage of this dis- 
tinction to treat their sister with the same degree of haugh- 
tiness and contempt as if she was only a menial servant in 
the family. It is probable the young Jady may not be a suf- 
ferer in every respect, a8 she is brought up in a more useful 
manner than the rest; but it istoo apt to fill her mind 
with a feeling of discontent against her parents, and inva- 
tiably weakens the bonds of fraternal affection. To so 
imprudent a length have [ seen this preference carried, 
that many would doubt the authenticity of the statement, 
were I tg enter into a relation of the several instances I 
have witnessed.. I have actually spent an evening in a 
party, where the two daughters entertained the company 
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with their accomplishments for several hours; after which, 
to the astonishment of those not intimately acquainted 
with the family, the eldest made her appearance, not to 
join the visitors of her parents,or share in the amusement, 
but to assist the servant in laying out the supper, re- 
moving the plates, &c.. when used. 

In opposition to this blameable management, I will de- 
scribe the method used by a neighbour, who has a nume- 
rous and well-regulated family, and leave it to the feelings 
of my readers to determine whether it is not more consist- 
ent with good sense and maternal affection. 

Mrs. Bentley is a widow, in middling circumstances ; 
and though too genteelly educated to admit of her sending 
her daughters out in the world as servants, unable to bring 
them up in useless parade. Her eldest girl has attained 
several elegant accomplishments, and now takes the entire 
charge of the two youngest, with the same regularity of 
method as if she was a governess. They are tanght to pay 
her the most respectful attention consistent with their affi- 
nity, and their affection for each other is pleasingly displayed 
upon every occasion. There are also tour other girls, of an 
age to be useful, and these are ‘alternately employed in 
their domestic concerns. They keep one'servant girl to do 
the laborious work, while the four daughters in turn per- 
form all the necessary services which ‘are required ina 
large family. Baking, brewing, pickling, preserving, the 
superintendance of the dairy, laundry, and all caknary 
processes, are ‘all conducted by them in ‘equal proportion, 
and are performed with neatness, diligence, and cheerful- 
ness. Afier the business of the day is completed, they 
employ their leisure hours in:whatever way their taste or 
talents may point out; and in company there is no dis- 
tinction nor idea of superiority. Far from feeling ashamed 
of their domestic occupations, they take pleasure in having 
it known, that they have exerted themselves to contribute 
to the gratification of their.guests, by the superior: excel- 
Jence of whatever has depended upen their skéll-aud et. 
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tention. And the praises of their affectionate mother are 
more valuable to them than all the eneomiums which flats 
tery can lavish on more dazzling accomplishments: not 
that these have been wholly neglected; but they have 
been secondary considerations with Mrs. Bentley, and only 
permitted as the reward of industry, or a salutary relaxa- 
tien from cecupations less entertaining, but more exten- 
sively beneficial to themselves and others, 

Should this simple, yet sensible plan, meet the eye of 
certain parents, I hope it may serve to point out to them 
the folly of making a distinction between their children 
where nature has made none; and convince them, that-the 
ouly way to retain the affection of their offspring, and to 
promote their individual welfare, is by strict justice and 
impartiality in every act of authority or indulgence. 


EEE 


THE MANIAC. 


NOTHING calls forth our feelings:more than when we 
have before our eyes a felluw-creature borne down by the 
ponderous weight of misfortune; and. more especially at a 
time when, we are unable-to render them the least.relicf,. 
after we have used our utmost endeayours, 

Ann Hill, a distressed female, was seen by. some labour- 
ers while at work, sitting under. the hollow. of an old tree, 
near the tows of Ipswich, quite in a state of starvation, 
and phrenzy, She was. taken to the nearest house; ques-_ 
tions were asked her relative to the town from. whence she, 
came; to these, she said. her native county was Hereford, 
Several families were mentioned, and. it was demanded of. 
her if she had any knowledge of them. She had notany but 
of one, A letter was immediately sent to a town in that 
county, and an answer was received a few days after. The 
person to whom it was sent seensed quite happy he had it 
in his power to. give some description of! the unfortunate 
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maniac. She has Jeft her home more than ten years, and 
was supposed to have been dead long since. A disappoint. 
ment in an affair of luve was the cause of her distress, and 
abandoning all the comforts a home supplies, she was 
never known to ask the least charity; but to wander 
through fields and places of solitude, living upon the vege- 
tables the fields produce, and upon what little food was 
offered by shepherds. How a creature can have wandered 
so far is a miracle highly to be wondered at. She is stiil 
under the care of some of the inhabitants of the town, who 
are always forward in assisting the houseless and befriend- 
less. 


w. B. B. 
Ipswich, March 27th, 1810. 








THE CAPTAIN'’s DAUGHTER; 
OR, 
A JOURNAL OF VICISSITUDES. 





(Continued from page 100.) 


OF neighbours, there were none withio the valley or 
its immediate vicinity, with whom we could associate, ex- 
cepting the family of my father’s early friend, the worthy 
Mr. Ewbank, whose residence being scarcely half a mile 
from the cottage, a constant daily intercourse was main- 
tained betwixt the inhabitants of each; and in the society 
of those respected friends, I passed some of the happiest 
hours of my life: happy, because my breast was then 
@ stranger to care, and my prospects unclouded by the 
gloomy shades of disappointment and misfortune; or, to 
se the words of Akenside, it was 


“ The morn of life, 
When hope shene bright, 
And all the prospect smil’d.” 


But I will introduce you to those friends of ours, and 
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beginning with the respectable master of the family, inform 
you, Mr. Ewbank had been bred in the great school of the 
world, and early accustomed to polite society; his manners 
were peculiarly pleasing, his understanding improved, and 
his knowledge of mankind extended by judicious observa. 
tion, and a turn for literary pursuits. In conversation he 
was cheerful, entertaining, and instructive. In disposition 
he was mild and benevolent, with principles marked by 
integrity; while, to sum up all his virtues in a word, he 
was an affectionate husband, a tender parent, and a sin 
cere friend; combining in his moral character an assem- 
blage of virtues, and communicating, by his goodness, 
felicity to others, he enjoyed the heartfelt reflection of 
having, both by precept and example, given glory to his 
Maker, and pointed to the attainment of that line of con- 
duct, which 





*« Alone can true substantial bliss impart.” 


In several of the essential qualities of the heart, Mrs. Ew- 
bank was the counterpart of her husband; but having mixed 
less with society in early life, theugh by no means deficient 
in knowledge and accomplishments, she was less pleasing in 
her manners, and less liberal in her sentiments; too rigid 
in her notions of propriety, too circumspect and cautious ; 
and too bigotted to her own opinions to be agreeable to 
those who did not exactly coincide with her ideas of right 
and wrong, or act in strict conformity with her precise no- 
tions of decorum and discretion; making little allowance 
for the weaknesses of human nature, and still less for 
the changes which fashion, in the course of a few years, 
had produced on the manners and usages of mankind; 
while Mr. Ewbank, though retired from the world, and 
reposing from its cares, retained an acquaintance with 
several of its gayer inhabitants, and kept up a regular cor- 
respondence with the friends of his youth, the companions 
of many an harmless frolic, and innocent recreation, 

An attachment of a tender nature had long subsisted 
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betwixt Mrs. Ewbank and her husband, ere fortune gave a 
sanction to their union; when the death of a relation, 
with whom she had long resided, left her at freedom to 
pursue the dictates of inclination, and released her from a 
wearisome attendance upon age, infirmity, and peevish- 
ness. Her reward was a bequest of two thousand pounds 
—a poor compensation for ten years confinement to the 
chamber of an ill-tempered and capricious invalid. 

An only daughter was the fruit of their union, and the 
object of their parents’ tenderest affection. Lively, ami- 
able, and accomplished, possessing an excellent under- 
standing, and an ardent desire of knowledge, she had 
profited Jargely by the instructions of her father; under 
whose tuition she became a rational, well-informed, and 
truly pleasing young woman, whose sparkling eyes and 
clear complexion, gave charms to a countenance more res 
markable for intelligence and good humour, than for 
beauty or regularity of features. In person she was in- 
clined to the en bon point ; but she was genteelly formed, 
and the natural simplicity of her manners bestowed a 
thousand charms upon an appearance art would have 
vainly sought to copy, or the most attentive study to pro- 
duce. 

A twelvemonth passed in the city of Chester with some 
near relations of her father, had served to give a polish 
to her manners, and an expansion to her ideas, they could 
scarce have been expected to receive in the retirement of 
her parents’ abode. From thence she had returned only a 
shert while previous to the death of my respected Mrs, 
Wilmot, and on the day of her arrival completed her 
seventeenth year; being just one year older than myself, 
though in appearance, as I was considerably taller for my 


age, and thinner, a stranger would have fancied there was 
not such a disparity in our ages. From the moment of our 
introduction to each other our friendship took its rise, and 
has continued unabated and sincere, in the midst of many 
sources of unhappiness aud turns of evil destiny; proving 
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to the utmost meaning of the words, its being the “ sweet- 
ener of life,” the “ greatest blessing the best of Beings 
bestows upon the best of mortals,” without which the 
world is a mere blank; a dream, from the memory of 
which the heart retires within its own narrow bounds, 
cold, joyless, and solitary; a stranger to the endearments 
which gladden the bosom of friendship, “ and sweeten 
life’s serener close.” 

In the family of Mr. Ewbank there was frequently an 
orphan nephew of that worthiest of mankind, the only 
child of an only sister, who having married a naval officer, 
died at the expiration of a twelvemonth afterwards: just 
two days after, she received the dismal tidings of her hus- 
band having fallen in battle, and a few hours subsequent 
to the birth of her son, who immediately became the 
charge of his excellent uncle, and was reared by him in 
the due observance and love of every moral aud religious 
duty; while his mind was trained in the knowledge of 
every useful science, and his naturally fine understanding 
cultivated with the most sedulous attention to its im- 
provement and extension. 

It will almost be unnecessary for me to tell you,as you have 
so repeatedly had occasion to remark the elegance of man- 
ners, the manly form, and superior gracefulness of the person 
in question, that Montague Wallace was, at that period, one 
of the most interesting and accomplished young men of 
the age; that his countenance charmed ere it could be 
discerned whether he was really handsome or otherwise; 
while the harmony of his voice, his frankness, affability, and 
genuine politeness, scarce left the observer the power of 
recollecting he possessed uncommonly brilliant talents, the 
most steady principles of honour and integrity; with a 
stock of knowledge few men so young, for he was then 
only in his twenty-second year, are so fortunate in ac- 
quiring, or so assiduous in their endeavours to attain. 

But to the almost parental care of Mr. Ewbank, he was 
indebted for much of his instruction; for he exerted every 
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means to cultivate his nephew’s talents, and by counsel 
and example lead his mind to the attainment of know- 
ledge, and the confirmation of exalted, honourable prin- 
ciples. His patrimony was small, and, in fact, little more 
than sufficient to complete his education and introduction 
into the profession he had chosen, which was that of a 
barrister, and for which it seemed as if nature had pecu- 
liarly designed him. It had been admirably managed by 
his uncle, and as he had always used discretion in the re- 
gulation of his own expences, it was likely to answer every 
purpose of supporting him genteelly, until by application 
and the exercise of his talents, he could gain the road to 
riches in the line of his profession. 

At the time of our arrival in Westmoreland, Wallace 
was absent from the seat of his uncle, and several months 
clapsed ere he returned thither; but in that time I became 
prepared to regard him favourably, and the representation 
of his friends impressed my mind with sentiments of re- 
spect, esteem, and goodwill towards him, which a subse- 
quent acquaintance with himself strengthened and con- 
firmed heyond the power of any circumstance to alter. 
iver frank, easy, and unaffected in his manners and cone 
versation, he treated me with the freedom of an old ac- 
quaintance; neither flattering, complimenting, nor teazing 
me with unmeaning attentions, but conversing upon every 
topic with openness and rationality, and, ina word, conduct- 
ing himself upon all occasions as a complete and polished 
gentleman ; modest without bashfulness, cheerful without 
levity, dignified without haughtiness, witty without severity, 
*“acompound of the various qualities and accomplishments” 
that embellish the most excellent and polished part of 
mankind. To see and converse with Montague Wallace, I 
soon found constituted my highest gratification. An idea 
what girls at that age call “ in love,” never en- 
tered my head. Our mtercourse was innocent and happy : 


of being 
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we were mutually pleased with each other’s society, and, 
Jike many persons at a much more advanced period of life, 
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I attributed that to friendship only, which I afterwards 
discovered merited a tenderer name. If Wallace had for a 
moment entertained a warmer sentiment towards me, I 
was ignorant of the circumstance, and I should have 
blushed to have cherished the idea of an attachment fur 
one who might never feel a stronger prepossession in my 
favour than that he would have owned for his cousin 
Anna Ewbank, or any person with whom he had been 
accustomed to pass a considerable portion of his time in 
habits of familiarity and confidence. In this, however, as 
the sequel will inform you, I was woefully deceiving my- 
self, and under the disguise of friendship, I was nourishing 
a sincere and permanent affection, and adding another to 
the numberless instances which have in all ages occurred 
to prove, that love is often hid by the cloak of friendship, 
and that 

“ Still, howe’er the parts are cast, 

"Tis but lurking love at last.” 


Having now, my dear friend, introduced to your ae- 
quaintance some of the personages most connected with 
the incidenfs I shall have in future to relate, I shall take 
my leave of you for the present, and commence my next 
packet with an account of an elegant, accomplished 
stranger, who, about the period of my aunt’s decease, en- 
gaged a beautiful retirement in our neighbourhood, and 
appeared particularly desirous of cultivating an intimacy 
with my father, who on his part, captivated as he was by 
the manners and address of the stranger, gave every pos- 
sible encouragement to his advances, and considered him 
a valuable acquisition to our small circle of acquaintance 
while our friend Mr. Ewbank, who, though longer retired 
from the world, had a much more extensive knowledge of 
mankind, viewed him with a less degree of partiality, and 
scanning all his words and actions with an eye of strictest 
scrutiny, appeared as if be thought 
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——_-——~ ‘““ he seem'd 
For diguity compos'd, and high exploit.” 
Yet—* All was false and hollow.” 


On this subject my father and his iriend held opposite 
opinions, and in consequence of a certain distance and 
reserve in Mr. Ewbank’s manner towards Mr. Harrington 
(the name of our new acquaintance), he was much more 
frequently to be met at our cottage than at the hill; a 
circumstance, he had the address to persuade my father, 
arose from his more powerful inclination to visit the 
former than the latter. What really were his motives will 
be very shortly unfolded; but as my packet is already 
swelled to a considerable size, I shall bid you adieu at 
present, aud. subseribe myself, with sincere regan) aud 
esteem, 

My dear Mrs. M——"'s 
Most obedient servant, 


ALDINIA FITZOSCORNS, 


Os ~ eI ae 


THE UNWILLING IMPOSTOR, 


A TALE. 


Translated from the French 





(Continued from page 89.) 


TIE party sat down to supper; an elegant repast co 
vered the table; but the marquis found it tasteless and 
insipid, fur the fair Agnes was uot present. The baron per- 
ceived that his guest did not enjoy the meal, and vainly 
endeavoured to make him taste of every different daiuty. 
The marquis pleaded fatigue, and retired as soon as he 
could with propriety quit the table. His valet attended 
him; he was a faithful servant, and had been his favourite 
companion from the days of infancy: in sickness Lam- 
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berti had watched by him with the solicitude of a brother; 
had administered the medicines prescribed, always carried 
him in his arms to the carriage, amused him with laugh- 
able stories, and played diverting tunes on the guitar to 
enliven his young master. These kind offices so endeared 
him to the grateful manquis, that all considerations of high 
birth were forgotten in esteem and affection; and it was 
only in public that he ever treated him as a domestic. 
Full of a sentiment so new as that which now occupied his 
breast, he endeavoured not to conceal it from his confiden- 
tial friend. 

“My dear Lamberti,” said he, “ you have no occasion 
to reproach me any longer with insensibility and that dis- 
like of the sex for which you have so often rallied me. I 
have found in this mansion an object likely to make me 
change those sentiments, and become as ridiculous in the 
opposite extreme.” “ Pardon me, my lord,” replied Lam- 
berti, “ if I cannot agree with you; no man can be ridicu- 
lous in paying homage to that sex to which we owe our 
first life, our first nourishment, and the sweetest pleasures 
which we evercan enjoy. No, my lord, nothing can equal 
the delisht of a virtuous attachment.” “ You are an enthu- 
siast, Lamberti: happily for you, you have always been a 
successful lover; with me the case may be difierent. ‘The 
sweet Agnes is the object of my admiration; but I fear 
her heart is engaged to a more worthy advocate.” “ Why, 
as to that, my Jord, it is, to be sure, impossible to love 
without fear; and even the most amiable women are some- 
times so blinded by partiality, that they do not unfre- 
quently bestow their hearts on worthless men.” “ Should 
1 be successful in engaging her regard,” resumed the mar- 
quis, “I have no doubt of obtaining the consent of the 
baron to espouse his niece.” At these words Lambert 
smiled significantly. “ There is very little fear of that, 
indeed, my lord, unless he should wish you to espouse his 
daughter.” “ Ifis daughter! that affected creature! No, 
Lamberti, I could never.agree.so such a thing. . Sunple 
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nature is what I prize; affected manners seldom cover a 
pure heart: pride and conceit too strongly mark the cha- 
racter of Mademoiselle Du Tuniere.” “ Well, my lord, 
you must know best: you have seen more of the ladies 
than I have; but for all that, I can foresee obstacles which 
have not yet occurred to you; obstacles which, if they 
will not entirely cure this sudden and violent passion, will, 
in a great measure, check its ardour.” “ You astonish me, 
Lamberti; to what can you possibly allude?” “ I have no 
motive for secrecy, my lord; and if you are not too much 
disposed to sleep, perhaps you will have no objection to 
listen to a story that will take up about a quarter of an 
hour’s time.” “ If it relates to Agnes, you may talk all 
night; so sit down, my good fellow, and begin; I am all 
impatience.” 

“ Perhaps, my lord,” sail Lamberti, “ you did not take 
notice, that when you were introduced to madame the ba- 
roness in my presence, I uttered an involuntary exclamation 
of surprize; and that she regarded me with a scrutinizing 
glance, which convinced me that my features were recognized 
by her.” “ Indeed I did not; but how do you account for 
this?” “Thus, my lord:—It is about sixteen years ago that 
my lord the marquis, your father, sent me to Rochelle, to 
attend the unlading of a vessel in which he had an in- 
terest. I arrived some time before the ship, which was 
detained by adverse winds. Not knowing any one in the 
town, I diverted myself as well as I could, and was conti- 
nually on the quay, where I got acquainted with several 
of the sailors. Among them was a pleasant fellow, named 
Du Bac; and he attracted my attention by the companion 
who usually attended him: this was a female, about 
twenty years of age, remarkably handsome, and very gaily 
dressed. I enquired who she was. ‘It is my wife,’ re- 
plied the sailor, with an air of chagrin. The tone in 
which he replied to my question excited my surprise and 
euriusity; and to tease him, I continued the conversation, 
by congratulating hug on possessing such a charming 
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woman. ‘ Pity me, rather,’ replied du Bac; ‘I am the 
most miserable dog in existence; for if I had known the 
evils attendant on the possession of a handsome wife, I 
would have rather married the ugliest witch in the king’s do- 
minions.’ From these words it was not difficult to guess, 
that however his eyes might be delighted with the beauty 
' of his wife, his heart was not so completely satisfied of her 
virtue; and T soon learnt, that Jeanne du Bac was shy of 
no one, and that her husband was the man who in ail the 
world she disliked the most.” 

“ Prithee,” said the marquis, “ let me hear no more of 
this sailor and his bargain; if you intend it as a moral 
lesson, I am much obliged to you; but what have I to do 
with Jeanne du Bac?” “A great deal more than you think, 
iny lord; and now, to punish your impatience, I will keep 
you a little longer in suspense.” “ You are an impudent 
rogue,” said the marquis, half laughing and half vexed ; 
“ but proceed with your story.” 

“ Well, my lord, I completed the business which had 
detained me, and returned to the castle; but I must con- 
fess, that the pretty Jeanne du Bac had so bewitched me, 
that I could hardly think of any thing else. At the death 
of the marquis, L acquainted you that a considerable sum of 
money remained in the hands of a merchant at Rochelle; 
and, as you were wholly ignorant how to transact such 
concerns, you desired me to go thither, and settle the ac- 
counts in a proper inanner. This order gave me great 
pleasure. I did not neglect the opportunity of seeking Du 
Bac. He happened to be in port, and received me with 
kindness. I enquired after his wife, and demanded whe- 
ther he had any little ones. ‘I bad a girl,’ said he, ‘ at 
least her mother did me the honour to say she was mine.’ 
‘Is she dead, then? ‘That is more than I can tell,’ re 
plied he; ‘ while I was absent on a voyage, soon after 
you left us, Jeanne thought proper to abscond, taking with 
her all the little I had scraped together; what she did with 
the child I know not; poor little thing, no good, I fear.’s 
VOL, IX.—. S, ¥ 
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I was concerned at this intelligence, and thought Du Bac 
entitled to a better fate; but I was glad to see that he bore 
it with so much philosophy: I took leave of him, and we 
parted. I had nearly forgotten this affair, when, on enters 
ing the chateau this day, I was struck at the sight of the 
baroness, and felt satisfied that she was the identical Jeanne 
du Bac.” . 

“Impossible,” cried the marquis. “ There may be a like- 
ness which deceives you.” “ [should have thought so, but 
she evidently recollected me, and I resolved at all hazards to 
know the truth. When I was dismissed to join the servants 
below, I fell into conversation with a grey-headed old 
man, who has been in the baron’s family many years, 
Among other things, he mentioned that his master used 
to be very fond of travelling formerly. I enquired if he 
had ever been at Rochelle. ‘ Aye, that he has, to our 
sorrow,’ said the old man, shaking his head; ‘ that was 
his last expedition, for it was there he fell in love with our 
present mistress; she is a native of that place, and, be- 
tween ourselves, gives no very favourable specimen of her 
countrywomen. To be sure, she behaves very well to the 
young lady her daughter-in-law; but she is not a kind mis- 
tress; and is so harsh to that sweet girl, Miss Agnes, that 
we all feel for her. She is made almost a prisoner, and is 
allowed no other company than an old nurse: it was the 
greatest chance in the world that your master saw her; 
but the baron was not expected to bring home company, or 
she would have been confined to her chamber.’ All these cir- 
cumstances convinced me, that this Madame du Taniere 
is no other than my quondam acquaintance Jeanne du Barc, 
and the pretty Agues her daughter; though, for several reas 
sons, they pass her off as the baron’s niece. Thus, my lord, 
my attachment to you makes me anxious to keep you from 
forming an alliance with one of such doubtful origin; 
since, whatever the young iady’s merit may be, it would ill 
become the illustrious Marquis de Montolicu to unite him- 
self with a girl, whose mother is of such infamous repute,” 
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While Lamberti was speaking, the Marquis evinced the 
most violent agitation; and at the conclusion, grasping 
the hand of his trusty companion, he said, “ My good 
friend, I thank you for your caution; from what I have 
myself observed, I fear your suspicions are but too well 
founded. There is certainly a mystery in this family which 
it shall be my care to discover. At any rate, make your- 
self perfectly easy un my account; I may be wretched at 
heart, but I wiil never disgrace my family. In the course 
of a few days we may make more discoveries; ull then, be 
silent and vigilant.” Lamberti promised to obey his 
orders scrupulously, and then retired for the night. 

The Marquis could not close his eyes; and, weary of 
turning from side to side, he rose at six o’clock, and strolled 
out into the park, none of the family being awake at that 
early hour except the domestics. Ile rambled about for 
some time, and at length turned into a walk, in which, to 
his great surprise, he discovered two females sitting at the 
foot of a tree. On hearing his footsteps, they leoked up: 
it was Agnes and her nurse. Agnes blushed deeply, and 
the old woman catching her arm, would have hurried her 
away, had not the marquis, in the most respectful manner, 
apologized for his unintentional interruption, and entreated 
them to favour him with their company a few minutes 
Jonger. “ Lovely Agnes,” said he, “ I take an interest in 
your fate that you are not aware of. I have reason to be- 
lieve that there is a mystery attached to your situation 
here which may materially affect the happiness of my fu- 
ture life. Honour me with your confidence, I beseech you; 
this is, perhaps, the only opportunity we may have. On 
my knees I swear, that no impertinent curiosity dictates 
this request.” Agnes turned pale, and Jeaning on the 
shoulder of her nurse, burst into tears. “ Ifush, hush, my 
lord,” said the old woman, looking apprehensively round ; 
“ we must not be overheard; our very lives would be en- 
dangered were we to be discovered by the baroness.” 
“ For mercy’s sake, let us fly,” cried Agnes, in a voice of 
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terrur; and breaking from the marquis, she ran with all 
the speed she was capable of towards the chateau, leaving 
him transfixed with anguish and dismay at this ufequi- 
vocal confirmation of his suspicions. 

Filled with the most painful inquietude, he returned to 
his chamber, uncertain what course to pursue. The baron 
svon after entered to invite him to breakfast, and loaded 
him with a thousand compliments and caresses. After 
breakfast he left him with the baroness and Julia, while 
he went to look over some accounts with his steward. 

Madame du Taniere, overwhelmed him with effusions of 
her gratitude for his timely succour and gallantry, in pre- 
serving the life of the baron; while the marquis, whose 
mind was fully occupied with a very different subject, re- 
plied to her praises with coldness, and changed the subject, 
by enquiring if she had been successful in dissuading 
Agnes from her intention of entering a convent. At this 
question the baroness coloured, and Julia also appeared 
somewhat disconcerted; but Madame du Taniere instantly 
recovering herself, said, “ The baron should not entertain 
his friends with the frivolous topic of family affairs: his 
niece is hardly worth speaking of; she is a poor simple 
girl; she neither knows what she would have, nor what is 
proper for her, It is high time she was sent away, for she 
is incorrigibly stupid, and most ungrateful for our kind- 
ness.” “ Itis true, indeed,” said Julia, indignantly; “and 
if she is not disposed of soon, I shall be tempted to go 
into a convent myself, fur I am quite weary of this farce.” 
A look from the baroness checked the haughty young lady, 
and the marquis with difficulty concealed his disgust at her 
arrogance. Convinced of the falsehood of what they as- 

serted, he had no doubt but that both the baroness and 
Julia had an interest in keeping Agnes from the world. 
The ladies having quitted the room, the marquis judged it 
a favourable opportunity of conversing with his faithful 
Lamberti; and accordingly, under the pretence of viewing 
the grounds, he ordered his horse, and rode out. Deeply 
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engaged in conversation, he noticed not the road he took» 
until his attention was arrested by a neat cottage, with a 
beautiful little garden, at the gate of which stood a vene- 
rable old man. Having saluted him, the marquis enquired 
to whom it belonged. “ It belongs to the estate of the 
Baron du Taniere,” said the peasant; “ but it is mine for 
my life, being the gift of the late baroness, God bless her.” 
‘¢ Will you permit me to take a turn in your nice garden?” 
enquired the marquis, hoping from this old man to obtain 
the intelligence he wished for. “ Most willingly,” was the 
reply. The marquis immediately alighted, and giving his 
horse to Lamberti, followed his venerable conductor, “I 
have heard of this Baron du Taniere,” said he. “ They 
tell me he has a handsome daughter, and a niece likewise, 
who wishes to be a nun. Now, I am a young bachelor, 
and would wish for an alliance suitable to my birth; and 
if either of these fair damsels would be eligible for me, I 
am willing to make atrial. You can, perhaps, let me into 
a few family secrets.” While he spoke, the old man fixed 
his eyes upon him, and when he ceased, replied dryly, 
“ Very likely; most young men wish for handsome and 
tich wives. The house of the Baron du Taniere is noble, 
but not very opulent; all the fortune comes from the 
family of his first wife. The niece you speak of is an 
amiable girl; but I do not think it would be in your power 
to obtain her.” The marquis begged him to explain the 
meaning of these words, “ Excuse me,” said the old 
man: “ too little caution on that subject, cost my son his 
life; another young gentleman, about your age, shared 
the same fate; and I am _ net inclined to follow.” “ But,” 
cried the marquis, “ are you aware that what you now in- 
sinuate gives me reason to suspect. the most horrible 
things?” “ You are at liberty to suspect what you please,” 
returned the peasant ; “ it will be for your advantage. Profit 
by it. Neither seek to know more of the baron, nor re- 
peat what you have heard; this is the best counsel I can 
give you. I would not have said so much to any othes 
N2 
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than the Marquis de Montolieu.” These words augmented 
the curiosity of the marquis, and he pressed the old man 
to tell him how he knew him; but it was all to no pur- 
pose: he was obliged to quit the cottage, a prey to inquie- 
tude and doubt ; and returned to the chateau quite out .of 
Spirits. 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER, 





(Continued from page 79.) 


LORD MONTAUBAN having removed Harriet to his own 
house, assiduously endeavoured to divert her melancholy 
by every tender attention. Sidney felt himself very awk- 
wardly situated. The dying request of Cornelia weighed 
heavy on his mind, and he was too fully sensible of the 
worth of the object, to feel any repugnance at the idea of 
complying with it, as soon as he could reconcile himself 
to an arrangement which must eventually determine his 
future fate. But to make Lord Montauban acquainted with 
the wishes of his unfortunate friend, was a delicate affair, 
and would not only appear to cover mercenary views, but 
would also oblige him, however reluctantly, to expose the 
real state of his daughter's heart. In this unpleasant pre- 
dicament, he determined on remaining silent some time 
longer, or until he could so dispose his affairs as to esta- 
blish himself in some concern that might enable him to 
support his wife, in case he did marry, with comfort and 
independence. With this determination his plan was soon 
marked out. He had some friends in the west of England, 
who were related to him on his mother’s side; and under- 
standing that Lady Clerville intended speedily returning 
to her seat in Devonshire, he requested permission to 
escort her ladyship thither, intimating his intention of 
passing a few months in that part of the world. A 
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few days previous to that fixed on for their departure, 
Lord Montauban sent for him into the library, After a 
little desultory conversation, his lordship thus addressed 
him: “ You are perhaps surprised, my young friend, that 
I have not, even with the appearance of hospitality, at- 
tempted to oppose your determination of quitting us; per- 
mit me, therefore, to explain what may appear so strange 
to you, after the professions of friendship and esteem 
which I have formerly made, I have reason to imagine 
that my Harr.et is not insensible of your merit. I know 
that your heart is not prepared for a second choice; and 
although it would have constituted my greatest pleasure to 
have bestowed her on you, I shall not urge a subject so 
inimical to your feelings. Go then, my dear Sidney, and 
with you take my best wishes, and an assurance that you 
may always command my services in whatever manner you 
may wish. Should you at any future period feel inclined to 
enter on a domestic establishment, and Harriet is still for- 
tunate enough to retain your esteem, return with confi- 
dence, and receive from my hands the dearest pledge I 
can offer of my regard.” 

Deeply affected by this unexpected kindness, Sidney 
caught the earl’s hand, and pressed it gratefully between 
his own. “ My lord,” said he, “I cannot find words to 
express the lively sentiment with which I am penetrated 
at this unlooked-for condescension, It wonld il become 
me, therefore, to conceal from you my real sentiments on 
this occasion. The love I once felt for the unfortunate 
Cornelia, was the illusion of an inexperienced and too 
susceptible heart. The superior virtues of your daughter 
have always claimed my admiration; and had she now 
been friendless and dependent, it would have been my 
pride to remove her from a situation so unworthy of her. 
But circumstances are now changed, and consequently oc- 
casioned my silence on that subject; which I should most 
scrupulously have observed, had not your generous pro- 
posal obliged me to explain myself thus explicitly, Miss 
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Montague is the only object likely to promote my happi- 
ness; and if I am so fortunate as to be deemed worthy the 
honour you design me, I hope she will never find me un- 
grateful fur the distinction.” “ I am perfectly satisfied in 
my own mind on that head,” said Lord Montauban; 
“ therefore, Sidney, I shall henceforth consider you my 
son-in-law. I have interest sufficient to procure for you a 
post under government, which I am confident you will fill 
with credit to yourself, and advantage to your country. I 
do not wish to dissuade you from your proposed tour; de- 
part with Lady Clerville, and I will apprise Harriet of 
our arrangements. Three months must be devoted to 
mourning for the lamented friend of my daughter, after 
which I hope you will return in better spirits to receive 
my paternal benediction.” 

Sidney, relieved from the anxiety which had so oppressed 
him, no longer gave way to a sadness, which would, he 
feared, make him appear ungrateful in the eyes of his be- 
nefactor; and finding that Lord Montauban had made his 
daughter acquainted with what had passed between them, 
he took an early opportunity of declaring his sentiments 
with a degree of candour and delicacy, which left her 
nothing to fear on the score of her future happiness, in a 
union with a man of known integrity and refined senti- 
ment. <A regular correspondence was agreed on; and Sid- 
ney departed, at the time appuinted, with Lady Clerville, 
who at first rallied him on the proverbial inconstancy of 
the sex; but afterwards seriously assured him, that she 
thought his choice reflected honour on his heart and judg- 
ment. “ Shall I let you into a little bit of a secret,” said 
she, colouring; “ ur can you guess, that there are other 
grand affairs on the ¢apis ; and that Lord Montauban, find- 
ing himself so unfortunate in his choice of young house- 
keepers, is resolved on suiting himself with a more expe- 
rienced and matronly character, as soon as your affair is 
concluded to his satisfaction.” “ Indeed!” exclaimed Sid- 
ney, much astonished; “ and who is the lady, pray?” 
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“ One who has, like himself, run the giddy round of dissi- 
pation without comfort or credit; even the gay widow 
Clerville.” Sidney felt for a moment embarrassed ; but, 
recovering himself, observed, “ that it was, indeed, a cir- 
cumstance which he was not aware of.” “ Why, you must 
know,” returned Lady Clerville, gravely, “ that the earl 
was once a pupil in the Chesterfieldian system, and did 
not confine his gallantries to unmarried females. I was 
then a young and gay wife, an object of attraction to that 
class of neo who suffer their passions to over-rule their 
principles, But though gay, I was not depraved. Lord 
Montauban’s views were baffled, and he gave up the pur- 
suit. His lordship has now recovered his proper senses ; 
vice and virtue appear before him in their true colours, 
and his eyes are no longer dazzled by the false glare of 
pleasures, which allure but to betray. This will account 
to you for what must at the moment have appeared strange, 
and perhaps ridiculous.” Sidney apologized, and then con- 
gratulated Lady Clerville on the prospect of such an 
agreeable denouement. 

Soon after the departure of the travellers, Harriet re- 
ceived the following letter from the wretched and mise 
guided Courtney :— 


DEAR MADAM, 


However justly [ may be the object of your contempt and 
abherrence, [ trust those sentiments will give place to a ge- 
nerous forgiveness, on hearing that the guilty Courtney is 
a self-condemned exile from his native land, and the victim 
of never-dying anguish, go where he will; with broken for- 
tunes, a wretched heart, and subdued spirits, the termina- 
tion of my existence would be welcomed by me asa blessing 
but guilt is cowardly, and I shudder on the brink of that 
precipice to which my erring steps have led me. Perhaps 
you will hear, with surprize, that renouncing even the hope 
of every future advantage, which might accrue from fame or 
fortune, I have placed myself in the face of danger, and con- 
demned myself to a life, a short one I hope, of toil, danger,’ 
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and comparative ignominy. Asa private marine, I now serve 
on board his majesty’s ship Argus: our destination is Wal- 
cheren, and if, in that humble capacity, Lcan spend my latest 
breath in the service of my country, I shall be reconciled 
to my fate, and desire noother. My exertions, however in- 
siguificant, may aid the general cause. I wish for no laurels 
to deck my bier, since no tear of regret can bedew my grave. 
] have lived unworthily, and will now die nuknown; fare- 
well, madam; may brighter prospects await you and the ex- 
‘cellent Sidney. Yours are congenial minds, and I reverence 
your virtues, though I envy not your happiness. Among 
the papers of your late unfortunate friend is a packet di- 
rected to Sidney. The only contents of consequence, is your 
correspondence on suljects interesting to the surviving 
parties. 1 have therefore without your permission sent them 
tv that gentleman, considering it an act of justice to let him 
know, how much prudence, good sense, and delicacy, orna- 
ment the mind of ber whom he will soon have the honour 
of calling his wife. Once more, and for ever, I bid you 
adieu. AUGUSTUS COURTNEY. 


Harriet could not avoid shedding tears on the perusal of 
this letter: she pitied, but could not esteem the ill-fated 
writer. Lord Montauban answered it, and endeavoured to 
inspire him with better hopes. He then made preparations 
for the arrangement of }ecuniary matters, relative to the 
establishment of his newly-found daughter, and, in compli- 
ance with the urgent entreaties of Harriet, consented to 
settle one hundred a year on the imprudent Lady Virginia, 
An estate was then made over to Sidney and his future 
wife, which secured to them an income of about five hun- 
dred pounds per annum; which with the situation precured 
for him, would enable them to live in affluence. The 
three months allotted to mourning soon passed away, and 
Sidney returned to receive his bride from the willing hand 
of her father, who on the same day led Lady Clerville to 
the altar. Harriet, neither unbecomingly elated with her 
resent brilliant prospects, nor meanly jealous of the tender 
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regret which her husband cherished, and which she feeling- 
ly participated, for the friend of her youth, passed through 
every scene of life with equal merit; and as a wife con- 
ducted herself in a manner calculated to secure the affection 
of her husband, and the respect of the world. 

E. Te 





THE BANKS OF THE DART. 


A TALE. 





(Concluded from page 85.) 





EDWARD TO MATILDA. 


I AM by so many years your senior, my dear sister, that 
you must be ignorant of several events which occurred pre- 
vious to your arriving at years of reflection. As our pa- 
rents, at the time of my birth, were in affluent circumstances, 
my education was conducted on an expensive plan, and cal- 
culated to prepare me for any profession in which I might 
afterwards choose to engage. I chose the law, and was, in 
consequence, articled to a solicitor of eminence, and remain- 
ed in his family about five years befure it was convenient 
fur me to begin to practice on my own account. Mr, 
Blake was a man of sound judgment, and high respectabi- 
lity: he treated me with the greatest kindness, and I scarce- 
ly knew a preference between his house and my home. 
An only daughter was the fruit of his marriage with a most 
lovely woman; every female charm was combined in the 
person of Emma Blake: at the period when I was introdu- 
ced to her, she was then seventeen, and the magnet of at- 
traction to several young men of fortune who visited at her 
father’s house; one in particular bad made proposals for her 
hand, and was gladly accepted by Mr. Blake. Emma, 
though not averse to the match, was a little coquettish, and 
found various pretences for delaying the confirmation of ber 
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lover’s hopes; and my introduction to the family gave a com- 
plete overthrow to his expectations, without any design on 
my part. I could easily perceive that I had obtained a pre- 
ference, and I was too young and too vain not to be elated 
by a distinction so flattering. Gratified vanity soon gave 
way tu a more lively emotion. I began to love Emma for 
herself, and had not prudence enough to conceal that I did 
so. Mr. Blake at length perceiving the strong attachment 
that had taken place between us, endeavoured to remon- 
strate with me on the subject, intimating that I had acted 
improperly in endeavouring to obtain his daughter's affec- 
tions, when I knew her hand was engaged: to this I replied 
rather indignantly, and the consequence was, a disagree- 
ment, which compelled me to quit his house rather sooner 
than my parents expected or wished. In fact, some heavy 
pecuniary losses had so embarrassed my father’s circum- 
stances, that he was unable to establish me in the world 
in the manner he wished, and there was nothing now left 
for me to depend upon Lut my own talents and application, 
To young and sanguine minds, intervening obstacles serve 
but to make them the more impatient of controul, and less 
prudent in regard to consequences. Emma seemed to be 
deeply afflicted at the thoughts of my departure, and I soon 
found an opportunity to make her acquainted with my views, 
entreating her to reserve her hand for me, and encouraging 
her to hope that her father would in the end consent to our 
union. I hesitated not to make my father acquainted with 
every circumstance: he shook his head at the recital, and 
very seriously exhorted me not to think of any matrimonial 
engagement at so earlyan age. My heart was too deeply 
interested in the cause to attend much to his advice. I 
warmly descanted on the perfections of my Emma, and as- 
sured him, that no other consideration than my love for 
her would keep me in my native country. This was an 
alternative too painful to the affection of my parents to ad- 
mit of their hesitation: my father gave his immediate con- 
sent, and agreed to use his utmost endeavours in my behalf, 
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where I prosecuted my studies with extreme assiduity, 
and was even more successful than my expectations had 
ever promised. 

At the time I now speak of, you were in Yorkshire, with 
your aunt Malvern. My father had given up his spacious 
premises in Finsbury-square, and removed to a neat house 
at Pentonville, where I usually spent the Sunday, and en- 
joyed the society of my dear Emma, who visited a relation 
in town, and contrived to join us at tea time, These clan- 
destine interviews were by no means agreeable to my 
father, but he knew my temper to be rather resolute, and 
he feared, by opposition, to drive me to extremities, which 
would certainly have been the case. The death of these 
tender indulgent parents was the first calamity I ever 
experienced, and I felt it in its full force: thus deprived of 
society, I felt a melancholy void, which occasioned me to 
hasten my marriage with Emma, who, weary of endea- 
vouring to overcome the objection raised by her father, 
resolved on throwing herself into my arms, and braving 
the consequences of his displeasure. I was too passionate 
a lover to harbour any interested views, and accordingly 
prepared every thing for the reception of my fair bride. 
The banns were called in a distant parish, and we were 
married. Emma did not neglect to write a letter to her 
father, imploring his forgiveness, but the old gentleman 
was inflexible, and returned an answer so very opprobrious, 
that I positively forbade her making any further concession, 
and from that time all intercourse ceased. 

Delighted with the possession of an object so beloved, 
I set no bounds to the pleasures of my charming wife, 
She had been bronght up in unrestrained indulgence, and 
I was fearful of curbing her in any of her wishes, lest 
she should too painfully feel the reverse of fortune to 
which she had, through regard of me, so generousby sub- 
mitted. The first year of our marriage was a scene of 
geiety which I found my circumstances would shortly 
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oblige me to discontinue, and I was inexpressibly delighted 
when I found that the situation of my wife would soon 
oblige her to relinquish the tempting allurements of dis- 
sipation for social endearment and domestic tranquillity. 

The gentleman who had been the unsuccessful candidate 
for my Emma’s heart, being engaged in a law suit, acci- 
dentally applied to me, and I was so fortunate as to gain 
his cause for him, and I, somewhat proud of the advantage 
I had obtained, again introduced him to my wife :—from 
that time an intimacy was established, which improved 
into what is commonly termed friendship; he visited me 
constantly, and his interest was of great advantage to me 
in my professional pursuits. Unhappily for me, I was 
wholly ignorant of the real disposition of Mr. Crauford, 
who was 2 pupilof the Chesterfieldian school : his plausible 
manuers deluded my judgment, and I was egotist enough 
to believe that his professions of friendship for me were 
sincere, and as disinterested as my own. But Crauford re. 
membered that I was his rival, and had borne away the 
prize he had been so near obtaining. To revenge this 
affront, he determined on a severe retaliation, and was too 
great an adept in his art to fail of success. Matilda, how 
shall I repeat the shameful truth, that the woman on 
whom my soul doated, was perjured, faithless, and un- 
done !—As a wite, I could have forgiven her, but what 
can palliate the crime of an unfeeling mother abandoning 
her own innocent offspring!—I own that I had already 
discovered in Emma a propensity to idle and ostentatious 
pursuits, which gave me pain; but I fondly indulged 
in the hope, that time would give more steadiness 
to her character—a hope which was never gratified. 
As vain as beautiful, she lived but in the midst of an 
admiring crowd; though accomplished, she was unin- 
formed—though artless, she wanted stability to persevere 
in virtuous principles, and resolution to avoid temptation. 
Crauford discovered her weak side, and profited by it. 

I did intend to have transcribed the correspondence 
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which passed between us, after this fatal interruption to 
my happiness; but the task is too much for me, and I 
shall entrust the letters to your care, for every time I 
see them they serve hut to renew those agonizing sensa- 
tions which have already subdued all my energies, and 
undermined my constitution, You will see that Emma 
lives in splendor; that she has solicited to have her 
child! Presumptuous request! sooner should the infant 
perish for want, than share the fortune of her unprineipled 
mother. You, my Matilda, have supplied that want to 
her. On the first summons, you flew to your unhappy 
brother, restored his reason Ly your assiduous, tender 
cares, and taught him again to respect the sex, by cone 
vincing him that virtue still existed, though one lovely 
shrine had been polluted. From that day you have been 
my solace, my companion, my friend. By close applicae 
tion, I have again retrieved the derangement of my affairs, 
and for my child will still continue to exert myself to the 
utmost extent of my abiltties. To your care I commit her 
education, certain that, from you, she will imbibe prin- 
ciples of rectitude, and be earefully guarded from the 
danger to which improper example night expose her, Not 
that I expect you tu relinquish for her those expectations 
which you must naturally form for your own establishe 
ment; I have your interest toe much at heart to wish 
such a thing. But, until an event of the kind I allude to 
takes place, I ask your promise to be a mother to my 
child, and even then, should circumstances permit, let her 
find a home with you. Do not, from this request, be in- 
duced to suppose that I have any intention of forming 
another connectian, although I have succeeded in obtains 
ing a divorce. Never again will I take another to my 
bosom, to sting it, viper like, a seeond time. But I grow 
splenetic; I will dwell on the subject no longer. 

Let me hear from time to time what pleasures you ene 
joy, and what amusements you partake of. I have ne 











you every enjoyment the season, place, and society can 
Your’s, affectionately, 


afford you. 
EDWARD FITZAUBAN. 





LETTER III. 
MATILDA TO EDWARD. 


I thank you for the confidence you have reposed in me, 
and in return beg you to rest satisfied, that I will never enter 
into any engagement which may interfere with what, I 
consider my duty, and must even constitute my greatest 
pleasure, the care of my sweet Adeline; never while I 
live shall she want a mother’s tenderness. 

I find by Emmia’s letters, that she has been deluded by 
specious promises of splendour, so likely to dazzle a weak 
mind; and parden me, dear brother, if I observe, that you 
were rather deficient in point of caution, when you per- 
mitted her to indulge in pleasures which you knew must 
unsettle her mind from domestic habits, and lay the 
foundation of much after complaint. But it is too late 
to point out an error when it is past remedy, and I can 
readily account for an infatuation which proceeded from 
the ardency of your affection, and the innate consciousness 
of deserving the full esteem and confidence of the object. 

We went yesterday to Cowley Bridge; it is a most 
delightful ride, and I was particularly gratified by the 
reception we met with. There were several young ladies 
of the neighbourhood invited, and among them two or 
three farmer's daughters; but I could not avoid being 
surprised at the vast difference in the appearance and 
manners of these young people, compared with the general 
idea we form of persons in their class of life. In York- 
shire, it is true, they dress gaily, and are commonly bold, 
dashing girls, but they are unpolished, uncouth, and have 
@ strong provincial accent, which gives them an appear- 
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ance of rusticity, if not of vulgarity, while these are for 
the most part well bred, and by far too accomplished for 
their station. It is no uncommon thing here to see the 
mother, coarse and illiterate, doing all the drudgery of a 
farm house, in black worsted stockings and a coloured 
shawl, while her daughters ride their pleasure horses, in 
fashionable habits, nankeen boots, and all the appendages 
ef a modern dasher; or in the evening entertain their 
friends with music, which is the rage here, in a stile of 
excellence that must astonish any one who knows how 
much time and money must be expended in attaining 
proficiency in that accomplishment: I much fear this mode 
of education must be attended with more ill consequences 
than advantages, for modern refinement seems to gain 
ground. in. every particular, and, instead of the rude hos- 
pitality which once marked the difference betweon the 
country and the metropolis, you now are entertained with 
an elegant profusiou and a-display of taste equal to what- 
ever you can meet with at the table of a private gentleman; 
indeed, I doubt whether some of the nobility fare better, 
or make a superior aypearance, except in point of equi- 
page, than a decent farmer’s family in this country. 
Our evening passed most agreeably. Mrs, Aubrey pos- 
sesses every talent to please; and the lively Agnes was in 
high spirits. Percival, without suffering himself to be 
engrossed by one object, was politely attentive to all; and 
I could easily perceive, that neither of the young ladies 
present had any doubt of being the individual object of his 
admiration. The rural belles did not want taste, and very 
freely expressed their dislike of the situation fortune had 
placed them in; declaring, without reserve, that they 
would rather marry any thing than a farmer. This dis- 
taste is chiefly owing to the vicinity of the military, who 
are pretty numerous in Exeter, and they are seldom back- 
ward in availing themselves of the preference so decidedly 
given, and so imprudently encouraged by the vanity of 
parents, who suffer their daughters thus to overstep the 
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bounds of propriety, by making an appearance so much 
above their rank in life and future expectations. I hinted 
something of this kind to Mrs, Aubrey. “It is very true, 
my dear,” she replied; “ and, for my own part, I cannot 
but say, that I consider it very injudicious in every re- 
spect, not only as a partial injury, but as a general evil; 
however, I. am not politician enough to give my opinion 
as a decided fact; yet, although I think a good education 
is a benefit universally advantageous, I consider there are 
circumstances under which it should be restrained within 
proper limits; and that where it tends to encourage a love 
of shew, and a necessity fur extravagance, which can only 
be supported by monopoly and other unjust means, some 
method should be taken to check the progress of an error, 
which may not only affect domestic tranquillity, but acce- 
lerate the ruin of a nation. In my younger days, I passed 
great part of my time in the country; and you will per- 
haps smile at the description of a very respectable farmer's 
fainily thirty or forty years ago. Occupied in their house- 
hold concerns all the week, they had no leisure nor incli- 
nation to exhibit themselves; but in homely garb, suited 
to their employment, found all their pride consist in clean- 
liness, and taught their girls to seek no other praise than 
that of being the best dairy-maids, or their sons the best 
husbandmen in the county. A good squab pie, with the 
peeling left on the apples; or a plum pudding, for which 
they never stoned the raisins, was a particular treat; and 
even home-made wine was seldom produced but on extra- 
ordinary occasions. A good goose was sometimes biought 
to table swimming in grease and onions, and a large 
wooden dish contained the various vegetables suited to the 
palates of the several members of the family. On market 
days, the eldest girl rode to market on an old hackney, 
between her panniers, with a long stuff petticoat, thick 
shoes, and beaver hat, tied under her chin with a coloured 
handkerchief. Her highest ambition was to have her 
butter praised, and her chief recreation to get a comfort- 
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able cup of tea with one of the town shopkeepers with 
whom she chanced to be acquainted. On Sunday indeed, 
a better appearance was kept up: their best clothes were 
put on to go to church in; those who could read carried a 
large prayer book, and the men took charge of the red 
cloaks and pattens. A straw hat, trimmed with rose-co- 
loured ribbons, was an article too expensive to be exposed 
to an accidental shower, and, the festival being over, 
was carefully dusted and consigned to a snug band-box, 
there to remain unmolested until the next Sabbath. The 
good old man preserved the gloss on his coat as long as 
possible; and his smooth grey locks were made to shine 
with lard until they were as sleek as his coat. I do not 
mean to insinuate, that these manners rendered them 
more amiable, but it certainly appeared more decorous ; 
and while they kept within the compass of moderation, 
they could afford to sell the produce of their farm at its 
fair price, and paid their rents with punctuality.” 

I did indeed smile; for the contrast now was such as to 
render it a complete burlesque. Agnes amused herself all 
the way home with jesting on the accomplished rustics ; 
while Percival, who was our escort, to teaze her, vindi- 
cated them warmly, and was lavish in their praise. “ For 
shame, Miss Montford,” said he, archly, “ I thought you 
more liberal in your opinions. Should talent be circum- 
scribed and taste depreciated, because it does not flourish 
in the metropolis?” “ Far from it, sir,” returned Agnes, 
a little piqued. “ I respect talent and admire candour as 
much as any one; but I do not like to see nature dis- 
torted, and the affectation of gentility usurp the place of 
common sense.” “ I protest,” said Miss Montford, “ I 
never saw Agnes so splenetic. For my own part, I think 
it quite right for people to educate their children well; for 
nothing is more disgusting than the society of ignorant 
boors.” “I know your ideas are very refined, sister,” ree 
plied Agnes; “ and give you joy on the improvement that 
has jately taken place in rustic manners; but allow me to 
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retain my own romantic ideas, and prefer rural life in its 
primitive simplicity.” Nothing more passed on the sub- 
ject. We reached home, well satisfied with our visit, and 
found tickets for a ball at the hotel to-morrow night. Mr. 
Aubrey acknowledged having ordered them to be sent, 
and insinuated his desire of being accepted as a partner 
by one of us, adding gaily, “ I wish I knew in whose esti- 
mation I stood highest, that I might not fear a rejection. 
Miss Montford will perhaps set the example of good na- 
ture, and be troubled with me part of the evening, until she 
is provided with a better partner.” Miss Moutford begged 
to be excused, saying, that dancing was an amusement too 
frivolous to afford her any pleasure, and that she would 
content herself with looking on. “ Agnes is an everlast- 
ing dancer,” said she, “and will no doubt accept you 
without reluctance.” Aubrey immediately profited by the 
intimation, and it was settled that he should claim her 
hand for the first two dances, after which he hesitated not 
to engage mine. “ Ah! my dear brother, how much 
more pleasure should I not enjoy were you with me; in 
the midst of every amusement my thoughts are with you, 
and I am almost out of patience with myself for listening 
to your persuasions, without which I should never have 
consented to this long separation. 
Ever your's, affectionately, 
MATILDA FITZAUBAN, 
(To be continued. ) 
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Axecpotr.—When Cibber once went to visit Booth, and 
knew that he was at home, a female domestic denied him. 
Colley took no notice of this at the time, but when ina few 
days afterwards Booth paid him a visit in return,—-called 
out from the first floor that he was not at home. “ How can 
“ that be, (answered Booth,) do not I hear your voice ?” 
“ To be sure you do, (replied Cibber,) but what then? I 
“ believed your servant-maid, and it is hard indeed, if you 
“ won't believe me,” 
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A GOOD NAME IS BETTER THAN RICHES. 


A DRAMATIC PROVERB, 

IN ONE ACT. 

CHARACTERS. 
Mr. Pemperton, a Merchant. 
Ste AtrreD Morvanp, ) Dissipated young men, who pro- 
Lonp SKITWELI, fess themselves the friends of 
Coroner ScaAMPER, Pemberton. 
Grecory Taomrsoy, an old Servant. 


Mrs. Pempenton. 
Gertrepe, her Daughter. 
Dame Tuompson, Gertrude’s Nurse. 





ACT L—SCENE I. 


An Apartment in Mr. Pemberton's House. 

Mr. Pemberton, his Wife, and Daughter, at Breakfast. 

Mr. Pemberton —Well, Gertrude, have the ladies pro- 
mised us their company? 

Gertrude.—Yes, papa, they have done us the honour to 
accept our invitation. We shall have quite a gay party. 

Mrs. P.—A good table generally attracts a sufficient 
number of guests. I doubt whether we should find so 
many friends were we in indifferent circumstances. 

Ger.—My father’s merit is sufficient to secure him 
friends under any circumstances. 

Mrs. P.—Perhaps not. 1 have seen more of the world 
than you, my dear Gertrude, and know that merit does 
not always secure respect when ac:ompanied with an empty 
purse. I hear the postman’s knock ; what news, I wonder? 


A Servant enters, and delivers Letters to Mr. Pemberton; he 
opens them, and appears much agitated, 

My dear Pemberton, what is the matter? How your coun- 
tenance changes. Who are those letters from? 
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retain my own romantic ideas, and prefer rural life in its 
primitive simplicity.” Nothing more passed on the sub- 
ject. We reached home, well satisfied with our visit, and 
found tickets for a ball at the hotel to-morrow night. Mr, 
Aubrey acknowledged having ordered them to be sent, 
and insinuated his desire of being accepted as a partner 
by one of us, adding gaily, “ I wish I knew in whose esti- 
mation I stood highest, that I might not fear a rejection. 
Miss Montford will perhaps set the example of good na- 
ture, and be troubled with me part of the evening, until she 
is provided with a better partner.” Miss Mountford begged 
to be excused, saying, that dancing was an amusement too 
frivolous to afford her any pleasure, and that she would 
content herself with looking on. “ Agnes is an everlast- 
ing dancer,” said she, “and will no doubt accept you 
without reluctance.” Aubrey immediately profited by the 
intimation, and it was settled that he should claim her 
hand for the first two dances, after which he hesitated not 
to engage mine. “ Ah! my dear brother, how much 
more pleasure should I not enjoy were you with me; in 
the midst of every amusement my thoughts are with you, 
and I am almost out of patience with myself for listening 
to your persuasions, without which I should never have 
consented to this long separation. 

Ever your's, affectionately, 

MATILDA FITZAUBAN, 
(To be continued. ) 
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Anecpotr.—When Cibber once went to visit Booth, and 
knew that he was at home, a female domestic denied him. 
Colley tovok no notice of this at the time, but when ina few 
days afterwards Booth paid him a visit in return,—called 
out from the first floor that he was not at home. “ How can 
“ that be, (answered Booth,) do not I hear your voice ?” 
“ To be sure you do, (replied Cibber,) but what then? I 
“ believed your servant-maid, and it is hard indeed, if you 
« won't believe me.” 
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A GOOD NAME IS BETTER THAN RICHES. 


A DRAMATIC PROVERD, 

IN ONE ACT. 

CHARACTERS, 
Mr. Pemberton, a Merchant. 
Str AtrreD Morvanp, ) Dissipated young men, who pro- 
Loxp SKITWeLt, fess themselves the friends of 
Coroner ScaMPER, Pemberton. 
Grecory Taomrson, an old Servant. 


Mrs. Pembperton. 
Gertreupbe, her Daughter. 
Dame Tuompson, Gertrude’s Nurse. 





ACT L—SCENE I. 
An Apartment in Mr. Pemberton's House. 

Mr. Pemberton, his Wife, and Daughter, at Breakfast. 

Mr. Pemberton—Well, Gertrude, have the ladies pro- 
mised us their company? 

Gertrude.—Yes, papa, they bave done us the honour to 
accept our invitation. We shall have quite a gay party. 

Mrs. P.—A good table generally attracts a sufficient 
number of guests. I doubt whether we should find so 
many friends were we in indifferent circumstances. 

Ger.—My father’s merit is sufficient to secure him 


friends under any circumstances. 
Mrs. P.—Perhaps not. 1 have seen more of the world 


than you, my dear Gertrude, and know that merit does 
not always secure respect when ac::ompanied with an empty 
purse. I hear the postman’s knock; what news, I wonder? 


A Servant enters, and delivers Letters to Mr. Pemberton; he 
opens them, and appears much agitated, 

My dear Pemberton, what is the matter? How your coun- 
tenance changes. Who are those letters from? 
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Mr. P. (starting up ).—Mary, Gertrude, I am a ruined 
nran. The Endeavour is lost. Ethrington’s house has 
failed; and this double blow leaves me nothing but de- 
spalr. 

Ger.—Oh, heavens! Is it possible? Can nothing be 
doue? Dear father, do not leave us; I read distraction in 
your looks. Perhaps all is not lost. 

Mr. P.—There is no hope. I concealed some recent 
losses from you both, in the expectation that I should be 
able to retrieve them; but this sudden stroke has annihi- 
lated all my prospects. My dear wife, my dear child, it 
is for you I grieve. This reverse of fortune I could bear 
alone; but to see you both involved, is aggravated misery. 

Mrs. P.—Oh! Pemberton, fear not for us. We can 
contorm to any change. Our Gertrude has not been taught 
to despise those useful occupations, that are too often neg- 
lected for the acquisition of splendid accomplishments ; 
and her mind is, I trust, above that false pride, which 
would suffer her to sink into idle despondency under this 
afflicting change of circumstances. 

Ger.—Yes, father, I can work; I can do any thing, 
rather than remain a useless burthen on my parents. For 
your support I will most cheerfully exert what few talents 
I possess; even the prospect of servitude would not afflict 
me. 

Mr. P.—Excellent girl! I have still a treasure left in 
possessing thee. But I know not yet how far I may be 
obliged to try your filial affection, I have friends; perhaps 
they will assist me. 

Mrs. P.—Alas! I plaee little dependence upon them. 

Ger.—I am sure, mamma, Sir Alfred has a generous 
heart and noble disposition. 

Mr. P.—I am of the same opinion, my love; at all 
events the trial must be made. This is the hour in which 
their high promises will be put to the test. 

Ger.—I will immediately write to our expected guests: 
this is no time for banqueting and revelry. 
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be suited to our means. I will deceive no one; if I must 
be poor, I need not be dishonest. All that I have must 
now go to satisfy my creditors; they had the generous 
confidence to trust me, and I will have the honour to pay 
them as far as all 1 have will go. Should any remain un- 
satisfied, I know the worst. [ Exit. 

Ger.—Come, dear mother, and let us consider what we 
have todo. All our fortitude is now necessary to support 
my dear father: if he thinks we are unhappy, he will be 
wretched. 

Mrs. P.—Not a sigh nor a murmur shall escape me, 
whatever hardships we may be forced tou endure. But can 
you, my child, endure to hear the whispers of malice, and 
bear the exulting sneers of upstart pride? Those who 
have formerly cringed to us, will now point the finger of 
scorn, and mock our poverty; accuse us of extravagance, 
and perhaps fraudulence. 

Ger.—lIt is not the opinion of the worthless that I prize: 
their contempt is our greatest praise. Moreland, I em 
certain, will remain firm in his friendship to my father. 

Mrs. P.—Pray heaven we may find it so. Come, love. 


[ Exeunt. 
SCENE II.—A Room in a Coffec-house, 


Lord Skitwcll and Colonel Scumpwell reading the Newspapers. 


Skitwell—Why, Scamper! here is Ethrington’s name in 
the Gazette. This will be a bad day’s work for Pemberton. 
Egad, I should not wonder if he is done up by it. 

Scamper.—’ Fore George, ’tis not unlikely. What! here 
comes Moreland. How plaguy glum he looks, 


Enter Moreland. 


What's the news, my lad? Have you heard of this smash? 
Moreland.—W hat, Ethrington’s? Oh, yes: Ihave a let- 
ter from Pemberton; he has put off the dinner. 
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not trust him any longer. Ha! ha! 

More.—Fie! my lord. You should not exult at the mis- 
fortunes of another, 

Scump.---Out upon your prosing; ’tis mere mummery. 
But, I say, Moreland, you surely will not think. of marry- 
ing the girl now? 

More.—Why, ’tis an awkward affair certainly ; I might 
have overlooked her want of rank and birth, but this last 
cut up is rather too much against me. 

Skit.—Oh, then, it is fair game for us, you know. 

More.—Stop, sir, 1 thought that matter was rightly under- 
stood between us. 

Skit.—Certainly, Sir Alfred, if you have pretensions, we 
shall not quarrel with you, but if you relinquish, you know 
we have a right to a chance. 

More.—I never entertained dishonourable views. Ger- 
trude has too much virtue and modesty for me to harbour 
such a villanous idea. 

Skit.—Conscicntious simpleton! why, Moreland, you are 
a perfect ninny,jf you miss this glorious chance: show me 
the girl whose virtue will stand the assault of love and 
poverty without surrendering, and I will lay my title at her 
feet. Ha! ha! 

Scamp.—And I my commission, and my laurels. Ha! ha! 

More.—Well, good morning, my lord; I am not just now 
in the humour to be your butt, nor thet of the facetious 
colonel; therefore before we grow too serious, I will take my 
leave. 

Scamp.—Good morning to you, Moreland, you will come to 
your senses by and by. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE, U1L.—A Parlour in Mr. Pemberton’s House. 
Mr. Pemberton and Gertrude. 


Mr, P.~-You was right in your conjecture, my dear Ger- 
trude; Sir Alfred, unlike the rest of the sycophants whe 
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fawned on me, has proved himself a staunch friend; he is 
coming here to learn the amount of my debts; he has ex- 
pressed a wish to speak to you; therefore do you receive 
him. 

Ger.---Oh, my dear father, how happy I am to hear this! 
then you are not displeased with your girl, for encouraging 
hopes so presumptuous? 

Mr. P.—-No, my Gertrude, your mother shared your cone 
fidence, and you conducted yourself with too much propriety 
tor me to feel displeasure. 

Ger.---Hiow indulgent yuu are, my dear father! but tell 
me now, how shall I receive Sir Alfred ? 

Mr. P.--As the friend and benefactor of your father, and 
as the worthy object of your regard. Hark! he is come. 
Gertrude, be you the bearer of my grateful acknowledg- 
ments for his proffered service. [ Exit, 

Ger.--This is even more than I dared to hope: welcome, 
poverty! for once your frowns are blissful, 





Enter Sir Alfred Moreland. 


Sir A.—I am obliged to your father for permittmg this 
interview, Miss Pemberton, and infinitely happy in the 
power of rendering him service. 

Ger.---Our everlasting gratitude, Sir Alfred, will but peor- 
ly requite the obligation, 

Sir A.—But may I not, dearest Gertrude, hope for a re- 
turn more tranquil to my wishes? can you be ignorant of 
the sentiments you have inspired? sentiments which would 
alone have influenced me, independent of my regard for 
your father. , 

Ger.---Sir Alfred, it would be affectation in me, to deny 
that I have perceived your preference, and felt honoured by 
the distinction; it is with my father’s permission I make 
this avowal, 

Sir A.--Enchanting candour! dearest Gertrude, in pos- 


sessing the treasure of your regard, I am more than requit- 
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ed; all I possess is at your disposal, every advantage riches 
can procure shall be yours. It is probable I shall never 
marry, but even supposing I might find it necessary at 
some future period to make such an arrangement, rely on 
my honour, that your independence shall be secured for 
life. ) 

Ger.—-Sir Alfred! merciful heaven! do I understand 
you? how have I been deceived. 

Sir A.---I have never deceived you, lovely Gertrude, nor 
ever will: you shall reign sole mistress of all I command. 

Ger.—I require no more professions, Sir Alfred: I am 
shocked at my own ignorance and credulity, more than at 
your duplicity. 

Sir A.—Miss Pemberton, let me warn you against the 
folly and imprudence of rejecting my proposals with disdain; 
all your father’s friends have deserted him at this crisis: in 
me you find one willing to serve, and assist him. 

Ger.—-At the price of his daughter’s honour! go, sir, we 
spurn you, and your proposals: you are baser than any of 
our pretended friends, fur you have dared to insult us. But, 
Sir Alfred, if you have yet a spark of humanity remaining, 
conceal from my poor father what will give him far greater 
anguish than his ruined fortunes. 

Sir A.—I will comply with your request, Miss Pember- 
ton, in the hope that you will consider the advantages I 
have proposed to you, on recollection that your father’s 
future prosperity depends on your compliance. 

Ger.—Dreadful altenative! Cruel Sir Alfred, to raise 
hopes you never meant to realize! 

Sir A.---Every hope or wish of your heart, charming 
Gertrude, it would be my pleasure to fulfil. It is you who 
raise objections; it is you who are cruel and unfeeling ! 

Ger.---I can bear your reproaches, Sir Alfred, and am 
only sorry that I have given you this opportunity of witness- 
ing a weakness I would have concealed from all the world, 
Nay, sir, offer not to detain me; my resolution is unalter- 


ably fixed. { Exit. 
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Sir A.---By heavens, she loves me, and I shall triumph 
ever her scruples. I will leave the money, and then I 
shall have a hold upon them them which they cannot 
escape from. (Lays a note book upon the table, and retires ). 


Enter Pemberton, 

Mr. P.---Both gone! I thought to have had the plea- 
sure of witnessing their mutual happiness, and confirming 
it by my consent and benediction. (Takes up the book.) 
Generous Moreland! he would not stay to hear my grateful 
praises. Two thousand pounds! What extraordinary 
liberality in so young aman! How few, like him, take 
a pleasure in acts of benevolence! 


Enter Gertrude. 

Ger.—-Is Sir Alfred gone? 

Mr. P.---Yes, my love, he has delicately retired; and 
see, he has been faithful to his promise: here are bank 
notes to the amount of two thousand pounds. 

Ger.---The villain! Oh! my father, touch them not. 
You must not, indeed you must not’appropriate them to 
your necessities. 

Mr. P.—-What do you mean, Gertrude? This sur- 
prising turn of our affairs has bewildered you. 

Ger.--No, my father, ’tis horror, unspeakable horror ! 
Forgive me, my father; ’tis I who have exposed you to 
this. 

Mr. P.---Compose yourself, child ; your wild looks alarm 
me. 

Ger.---With that sum the base Moreland would have 
purchased the infamy of your child! 

Mr. P.-—-Incredible! You cannot have understood him. 

Ger.---Would to heaven I could be mistaken! But no! 
he was too explicit; he left me not in doubt. No matter; 
his baseness has cured ine of my folly; highly as I could 
have prized his love, 1 now abhor him: silly infatuated 
girl that I was. 

Mr. P.---Come to my arms, my beloved girk These 
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ed; all I possess is at your disposal, every advantage riches 
can procure shall be yours. It is probable I shall never 
marry, but even supposing I might find it necessary at 
some future period to make such an arrangement, rely on 
my honour, that your independence shall be secured for 
life. , 

Ger.—-Sir Alfred! merciful heaven! do I understand 
you? how have I been deceived. 

Sir A,---I have never deceived you, lovely Gertrude, nor 
ever will: you shall reign sole mistress of all I command. 

Ger.—-I require no more professions, Sir Alfred: I am 
shocked at my own ignorance and credulity, more than at 
your duplicity. 

Sir A.—Miss Pemberton, let me warn you against the 
folly and imprudence of rejecting my proposals with disdain; 
all your father’s friends have deserted him at this crisis: in 
me you find one willing to serve, and assist him. 

Ger.-—-At the price of his daughter’s honour! go, sir, we 
spurn you, and your proposals: you are baser than any of 
our pretended friends, fur you have dared to insult us. But, 
Sir Alfred, if you have yet a spark of humanity remaining, 
conceal from my poor father what will give him far greater 
anguish than his ruined fortunes. 

Sir A.—I will comply with your request, Miss Pember- 
ton, in the hope that you will consider the advantages I 
have proposed to you, on recollection that your father’s 
future prosperity depends on your compliance. 

Ger.—Dreadful altenative! Cruel Sir Alfred, to raise 
hopes you never meant to realize! 

Sir A.---Every hope or wish of your heart, charming 
Gertrude, it would be my pleasure to fulfil. It is you who 
raise objections; it is you who are cruel and unfeeling ! 

Ger.--I can bear your reproaches, Sir Alfred, and am 
only sorry that I have given you this opportunity of witness- 
ing a weakness I would have concealed from all the world, 
Nay, sir, offer not to detain me; my resolution is unalter- 


ably fixed. { Exit. 
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Sir A.---By heavens, she loves me, and I shall triumph 
ever her scruples. I will leave the money, and then I 
shall have a hold upon them them which they cannot 
escape from. (Lays a note book upon the table, and retires). 





Enter Pemberton, 

Mr. P.---Both gone! I thought to have had the plea- 
sure of witnessing their mutual happiness, and confirming 
it by my consent and benediction. (Takes up the book.) 
Generous Moreland! he would not stay to hear my grateful 
praises. Two thousand pounds! What extraordinary 
liberality in so young aman! How few, like him, take 
a pleasure in acts of benevolence! 


Enter Gertrude. 

Ger.--Is Sir Alfred gone? 

Mr. P.---Yes, my love, he has delicately retired; and 
see, he has been faithful to his promise: here are bank 
notes to the amount of two thousand pounds, 

Ger.---The villain! Oh! my father, touch them not. 
You must not, indeed you must not’appropriate them to 
: your necessities. 

. Mr. P.--What do you mean, Gertrude? This sur- 
prising turn of our affairs has bewildered you. 

Ger.-—-No, my father, ’tis horror, unspeakable horror ! 
Forgive me, my father; ’tis I who have exposed) you to 
this, 

Mr. P.---Compose yourself, child ; your wild looks alarm 
me. 

‘ Ger.---With that sum the base Moreland would have 
purchased the infamy of your child! 

Mr. P.-—Incredible! You cannot have understood him. 

Ger.~-Would to heaven I could be mistaken! But no! 
he was too explicit; he left me not in doubt. No matter; 
his baseness has cured me of my folly; highly as I could 
i have prized his love, 1 now abhor him: silly infatuated 
d - girl that I was. 

Mr, P.---Come to my arms, my beloved girk These 
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arms can still protect you. Jet him take back his worth- 
less trash: we shall yet be happy, my child, for we are 
virtuous, while he will know all the tortures of an ups 
braiding conscience. 

Ger.-~And do you forgive your too credulous girl? 

Mr. P.—Forgive her! Oh! she is dearer to me than 
ever. Poverty has lost its sting; for it has shewn me the 
deceit of the world, and the matchless excellence of mv 


child, Fear not, Gertrude, we shall yet be happy. 
[ Excunt. 


SCENE IV.---Sir Alfred's Dressing Room. 
Sir Alfred reading a Letter, Servant atlending. 


Sir A.-~So then, my little heroine is resolved to cast.me 
off. (Reads.) “ Your baseness has cancelled all the re- 
spect due to your rank. Defenceless as I am, I have no 
nieans of securing my child from your machinations, but 
by placing her beyond your reach. I return your money, 
Sir Alfred, and all intercourse between us must cease, 
Employ it in future to better purposes than attempting to 
make it the price of a virtuous woman’s disgrace.” Very 
laconic, truly. Methinks my consequence is a little sunk 
by this affair: I shall still have to stand the banter of my 
associates; and unless I become a complete villain, the 
laugh will be against me. (‘To the Servant.) Are you still 
acquainted with Miss Pemberton’s maid? 

Servant.--Yes, sir; she was discharged yesterday. I un- 
derstand Mr. Pemberton was arrested within half an hour 
after the departure of the young lady. His wife has accom- 
panied him to the Fleet. 

Sir A.--Good God ! Is it indeed so bad with them? 

Ser.—Yes, sir, bad enough. I declare I was quite affected 
to hear Fanny describe the parting of the old folks with 
their daughter. She clung to their knees, begged them to 
be comforted, and entreated them to let her gu to service, 
that she might earn something to assist them with; but 
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her father would not hear of it. He promised, if any thing 
happened, to let her know. Poor girl, I think it will 
break her heart. 

Sir A—You must set yourself to work, and find out the 
place of her retreat. 

Ser.—That I can easily do, sir. You shall know in an 
hour’s time; for Fanny is in the secret, and women, you 
know, can keep nothing from the man they love. 

Sir A.—I shall be happy to find it so, Be quick then, 
there is no titae to be lost. (Exit Servant.) I will now try 
the mother: her affection for her husband may perhaps 
overcome her scruples. I should wish to succeed by fair 
means; but if that is not practicable, there is only one 
plan for me to pursue. Gertrude, the proud, the virtuous 
Gertrude, shall yet be mine. [ Fait. 


SCENE V.—A Farm House. 
Dame Thompson and Gertrude. 


Dame T.—Dear young lady, do not take on so; I am 
sure master and I will do all in our power to make you 
comfortable: for sure and sure, we owe all we have in the 
world to your goodness; but I fear our homely fare will 
badly suit you. \ 

Ger.—Oh! my good nurse, think not that I grieve upon 
that account, or that I could be so ungrateful for the 

asylum you afford me. But, oh, my dear father! my poor 

mother! when I think what they are suffering, and that I 
dare not share their fate with them. Cruel, ungenerous 
Moreland! little did I expect such treatment at your 
hands. 

Dame T.—Ah, miss! men are sad deceivers. Well, 
don’t cry; you may yet hold up your head with the best of 
them, and marry a great lord, for all this misfortune, 


Enter Thompson. es 
Thompson.—W here’s miss? Where's miss, I say? ‘Rare 
news! Oh, here she be! Well, miss, I have something 
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to tell you will surprise you, sure enough. Here’s an ex- 
press.com'd down on purpose to take you home. Some 
good friend of your father’s has stepped forward to help 
him out of the mud, and uow he is at liberty again, God 
be praised. 

Ger.—Oh, heavens! is it indeed true? Where is the 
messenger? Bring him to me, I beg of you. 


Enter ‘Messenger. 
Pray, friend, by whom were you sent? 

Mess.—By Mr. Pemberton, Madam: he was too much 
agitated to write to you, but desired that you would return 
with me. 

Ger.—It must be so: no ene knows cf the place to which 
T have retreated but my parents. Who can this generous 
friend be?—Wait but a moment, my good friend, and I 
will be ready. [ Exit. 

Thompson.---Can you tell, friend, who it is has so gene- 
rously stepped forward to help Mr. Pemberton out of his 
difficulties ? 

Mess.---I am not at liberty to mention names, but it is 
one who has. both power and inclination to serve the 
family. 

Dame T.---Whoever it may be, Heaven bless him, for 
they are as worthy people as ever breathed. Sweet Miss 
Gertrude! L,always said. she was born to good Juck! So 
gentle, so unassuming, and so modest, the greatest lord in 
Christendom migbt be proud of such a wife. 


Enter Gertrude. 

Ger.---Farewell, my worthy friends: you will not find 
your Gertrude ungrateful, if she has ever the means to 
compensate for your kindness. 

Thomp.---Do not talk of compensation, Miss Gertrude; 
Iam sure we could never do half enough for you, were 
we to live a thousand years. 

Dame T.--+Bless .your sweet face! that)»we could. not. 
May you be as rich and as happy as heart. can wish ! 
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Ger.---Thank you, thank. you!—Heaven. bless you both! 

Mess.---Now, Miss, if you are ready, the chaise is at the 

door. [Gertrude embraces Thompson and his wife, who 
conduct her to ihe door. 


SCENE VI.---An elegant Apartment. 
Enter Gertrude, who surveys the Room with surprise and 
agitation. 


Ger.--Can this be the residence of my father, so lately 
the inmate of a prison? itseems impossible; surely no one 
can have traced me to my retreat, and decoyed me into 
this snare! .] begin to feel alarmed. Every thing betokens 
affluence. What dreadful fate awaits me! Oh, my father, 
my mother, your poor child is lost!—( The inner door opens, 
and Mrs. Pemberton enters. Gertrude runs into her arms.) 
—My mother here! then all is right, and my felicity is 
confirmed. Dearest mother, explain this mystery to me; 
is this indeed real? 

Mrs. P.---It is, my child, and the work of a generous 
friend. Oh, my. Gertrude, let us never arraign the ways 
of Providence, or rashly say there is no virtue in the 
world ! 

Ger.---But who is the author of all these benefits? 

Mrs. P.--A gentleman, my dear, not less gifted by 
nature than fortune; one who has jong loved you, and, 
not like the unworthy Moreland, eager to triumph over 
tallen innocence; but noble in principle, and anxious to 
reward virtue with wealth and honour; in short, Gertrude, 
our generous benefactor is ready to introduce you to the 
world as his wife. 

Ger.---What do I hear? Oh, my mother, what have you 
done? »Wretched, wretched Gertrude! 

Mrs. P.---Why. wretched, my child? I thought this 
blissful intelligence would have given you pleasure. 

Ger.—Dearest .mother,, dare I own my weakness? 
Never, never can.I lovyeany other than him who. has, so 
fatally. proved himself.so unworthy. , fis conduct bas. given 
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a fatal blow to my peace; but, though no temptation 
could induce me to dishonour myseit aad you, I never can 
give my heurt to another. 

Mrs. P.—Uahappy Gertrude! Then all our hopes are 
lost! 

Ger.—Oh, mother, your happiness is dearer to me than 
my own—forgive this weakness—I will do whatever you 
require. Explain to our benefactor the real situation of 
my heart, and if he has generosity or feeling he will still 
serve you; but if he still persists in making my hand the 
price of his services, Gertrude will not be so selfish as to 
reject the terms propused, although they should consigu 
her to misery. 

Mrs. P. (embracing her. )—Noble. affectionate girl, I was 
sure of this! Oh, my Gertrude, I would not have exacted 
from you such a sacrifice, if 1 was not certain that our 
gencrous benefactor is every way calculated to make vou 
happy. Forget the base Moreland, and bestow all the 
Jove and sensibility of a grateful heart en him who now 
solicits your hand—he is here, a witness of this conver- 
sation.—( Se opens a duor, and Sir Alfred Moreland appears ; 
Gertrude shricks with surprise, and he catches her in his arms) 

Sir A.— Vorgive this stratagem, my lovely Gertrude, and 
receive into your favour the erring, repentant Moreland ; 
convinced that your virtue can stand the test of adversity, 
he is ashamed of being your inferior. A convert in every 
respect, he now humbly solicits the pardon of injured 
innocence— ( Kneeling. ) 

Ger.—Sir Alfred, this was a trial as painful as any you 
have put me to; however, I pardon you, and, if you are 
indeed sincere, here is my hand—I give it willingly. 

Sir A.—Doubt not my sincerity, dearest Gertrude; every 
thing is prepared for the celebration of our nuptials, for 
your parents flattered me with assurances of your forgive- 
ness, undeserving as I was of the blessing. 


Enter Mr. Pemberton, Lord Skitwell, and Colonel Scamper. 
Lord Skit.--Ah, Moreland, we did not expect to see you 
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here—( aside )—you know when to be visible, and when to 
be invisible, I find. 

Sir A.—Yes, my Lord, it is a fashionable accomplish- 
ment; I learnt it in your own school. 

Colonel S.—I'd lay any wager this is his own work :—~ 
Miss Pemberton, I am rejoiced to see you; itis an age 
since we met. 

Ger.—The time does not appear so long to me, Sir; but 
perhaps my memory is defective. 

Sir A.—Or probably you de not chuse to burthen it with 
things of so little consequence. However, this is not to 
the purpose. It was by my request that you, my Lord, and 
you, Colonel, were invited hither; I understand that you 
have been making rather too free with this lady’s name, 
and I now insist that you make a formal retraction. 

Lord S.—Insist—upon my honour, Sir Alfred, I do not 
understand you—this is odd, very odd indeed ! 

Colonel S.—The strangest thing in the world ! 

Sir A.—It may appear strange, but it is nevertheless 
true. You may perhaps recollect, my Lord, how you once 
took pains to persuade me to be a villain. In a fortunate 
hour I was influenced by your opinion—I say fortunate, 
since it has convinced me of the existence of that virtue 
which you presumed to doubt. Permit me to repeat your 
own words upon the occasion :—“ Shew me,” said you, 
“ the girl whose virtue will stand the assault of love and 
poverty, without surrendering, and I will lay my title at 
her feet.” 

Colonel S.—Egad, so you did, Skitwell. 

Sir A.—To which Scamper added, “ And I my commis- 
sion and my laurels.” 

Lord Skit.—You did, upon my sou), Scamper ! 

Sir A.—In Miss Pemberton, | am proud to present you 
with that unlooked-for phenomenon, and expect you to 
keep your word, 

Miss P.—Hold, Sir Alfred, you need not put your friends 
to such a trial; all they could lay at my feet would be re- 
jected with disdain. 
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Sir A~—That I am perfectly sure of:—but it may, per- 
haps, prevent them from being so unguarded in their ex- 
pressions for the future. 

Lord S.—Upon my honour, Sir Alfred, you are rather 
insulting. 

Sir A.—No doubt, my lord, vou know how to resent an 
insult:—And you, Colonel, may be happy to avail yourself 
of this opportunity to preserve your laurels from fading. 

Colonel 8.—Come, my lord, we will not stay to afford 
mirth to this elegant party.—Sir Alfred, you shall hear 
from me. 

Lord S.—And from me too, Sir. 

Sir A.—My lord, you do me honour-—Colonel, your 
most obedient :—But permit me to hint to you, that when 
you again have occasion to mention this lady in degrading 
terms, you will take the trouble to recollect, that, as Lady 
Moreland, she will have a hushand to protect and to avenge 
her. [ Lord Skitwell and Colonel Scamper sneak out. 

Ger.—Pray, Sir Alfred, forbear ; I dread the most hore 
rible consequences. 

Sir A.—Be not alarmed, my lovely Gertrude; I know 
these men to he as cowardly as base. They are under too 
many pecuniary obligations to me to dare to resent what 
has past. They would have made me a villain: I, in 
turn, would make them honest men. 

Mr. Pemberton.—Well, this is a happy day; I now shall 
begin the world with a fresh stock of experience, and no 
longer keep open house for a set of fawning sycophants. 
My credit is still good, and I can held up my head with 

conscious integrity. Should fortune smile on my endea- 
vours, and enable me to keep a carriage, my motto shall 
he, “ A good name is better than riches.” 

Mrs. P.—Come, Gertrude, I will assist your toilet. 

Sir A.—And you and I, Pemberton, will make our ap- 
pearance at Lloyd's. So, until dinner time, ladies, we 
take our leave. [ Ereunt severally. 
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THE DOMESTIC GUIDE. 


TO PRESERVE FRUIT FOR TaRrs, &c. 


Damsons, currants, Morrello cherries, or almost any 
fruit, may be preserved at small expence in the following 
manner :—Put the fruit into wide-mouthed bottles, with 
six ounces of Lisbon sugar to each bottle. Tie a piece of 
bladder over the mouths of the bottles, and prick it witha 
large pin, that the bottles may not burst. Let them be 
set in a kettle of water, and be boiled until the syrup rises 
above the fruit. Set them aside to cool, and tie a fresh 
bladder over the other to exclude the air. When they are 
once opened, if not entirely used, it will be adviseable to 
eover the remainder with brandy-paper. 


MULBERRY SYRUP. 
Pur the mulberries into an earthen jar, and set it into a 
kettle of water over the fire till they are nearly stewed 
down ; then squeeze them through a strong piece of coarse 
muslin or boulting-cloth, and allow three quarters of a 
pound of fine sugar to every pint of liquor. Boil it till it 
is pretty thick, and when cool bottle it. A table spoonful 
ef French brandy to each bottle will be an improvement. 
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THE LITERARY SPY. 


NO. XXVIII. 





Characters at Brighton. 


THERE are very few novels more interesting, amusing, 
and well written than this. The most amiable characters 
are delineated from real life, and may be easily recognized. 
The story is altogether well wrought, and the incidents are 
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within the pale of probability. The history of the unfor- 
tunate Green Man, who was the nine days wonder at 
Brighton about three years ago, is prettily interwoven, and 
in most of the particulars detailed with fidelity. The satire 
is poignant and just, and the moral unexceptionable. 





The Romance of the Forest. By Mary Haughton. 


Attuovucn this novel cannot bear any competition with 
one of the same title, from the pen of Mrs. Radcliffe, it is 
not destitute of ment. The story ts told in a pleasing un- 
affected manner: it is replete with interest, and may serve 
to divert an idle hour, without any injury to the reader, or 
discredit to the author. 
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THE REPOSITORY. 





FEMALE INGENUITY AND INDUSTRY. 


The Hindoo women, the Mahomedans of Bengal, Nau- 
garacut, Lahor, and several otlier places of the East, are 
in general not so much oppressed by slavery as in many 
parts of Africa and America, because in the former places 
they are considered only as an article of delicacy and plea- 
sure-—-in the latter, only as the slaves of their lords, and 
the breeders of children, To the women of Hindostan we 
owe a great part of those works of taste so elegantly exe- 
cuted on the manufactures of the East, the beautiful colour- 
ings and exquisite designs of their printed cottons; 
all the embroidery, and a part of that fillagree work, 
which so much exceeds any thing in Europe, The de- 
ficiency of taste, therefore, with which we so commonly 
charge them, does not seem to be so much a defect of 
nature as of education. Brought up in luxurious indo- 
lence, excluded from all the busy scenes of life, and, like 


children, provided with all those things, the acquisition of 
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which calls forth the powers of the mind and body, they 
seldom have any motive to exert themselves; but when 
such a motive exists, they have often exhibited the most 
convincing proofs of their ability—Mhezul-Nissa, who was 
afterward the favourite Sultana of Jehangire, Emperor of 
Hindoostan, being, with several female slaves, at first shut 
up in a despicable apartment of the Seraglio, on the 
comfortless allowance of two shillings per day, in order to 
raise her own reputation, and to support herself and slaves 
in a better manner than that scanty pittance would admit 
of, began to call forth the powers of taste and invention, 
which had hitherto lain dormant. She produced some 
admirable pieces of tapestry and embroidery, painted silks 
with the most exquisite delicacy, and invented a variety 
of female ornaments superior to those in common use: 
these being bought up with avidity over all the city of 
Delhi, made her so famous, that the Sultan paid her a 
visit, and, captivated with her good sense as much as 


with her charms, from that moment became her slave. 
2 * * + * o 





The following observations of an ingenious writer de- 
serve to be particularly noticed:—* The whole human 
race is perhaps naturally averse to labour, especially in 
Europe. The women are particularly so; the softness of 
their frame, of their education, and the common indul- 
gence they meet with from our sex, teach them to look up 
to us as to beings not only obliged to supply all their wants, 
but to minister to all their pleasures, seldom considering 
how far such a ministration is agreeable to our inclination, 
and even sometimes insisting on running the giddy round 
of amusement when conscious that it 1s out of our power 
to supply the means of its useless extravagance. But this 
is not all; in many companies, especially of the politer 
sert of women, we have heard the inconsiderate assembly, 
as with one voice, exclaim against the marriages of such 
as were poor:---* Why,’ say they, * should such people 
marry? they can only fill the country with beggars! never 

VOL. IK.—-N. S. Q 
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considering that if such only were to marry as could afford 
to bring up their children in idleness, they themselves 
would want servants to do for them those offices they think 
sv much beneath their dignity, and that the strength of 
the hive does not consist in the drones that devour it, but 
in the bees that collect the honey. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE MODERN EDUCATION OF THE FAIR 
SEX. 


Sucu a course of education as seems almost entirely 
calculated to cultivate the personal graces, is now generally 
adopted; a course in which the care of the head and of the 
heart is little if at all attended to, and the useful duties of 
domestic life but too often turned into ridicule, as the ob- 
solete employment of such silly women as lived a century 
or two ago, unacquainted with fashion or with pleasure. 
Women so educated may be sought after to help in trifling 
away an idle hour; but whatever progress their personal 
charms may make on the passions, when the hours of 
trifling and of enjoyment are over, they must infallibly be 
neglected, if not despised. With the fop and the beau, 
creatures still more insignificant than themselves, they 
may, perhaps, expect a better fate; but let them consider 
how little pleasure they generally take in the company or 
conversation of their own sex, and that the fop and the 
beau are only women in breeches. Let such also as never 
entertained an idea but of conquest and admirers, consider 
that, when youth and beauty shall be no more, when the 
crowd of flattcrers and admirers shall have ceased to attend, 
something will then be necessary to fill up the void, and 
prevent the peevishness and disgust it so often occasions ; 


that the natural source of this somethiug is friendship, and 
that friendship cannot exist unless it is built upon the 
foundation of reason and of sense, 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


Passtnc through Corinth, had the curiosity to go to see 
the philosopher Diogenes, who was there at that time. 
ile found him seated in a covered tub, with the open 
part turned towards the sun. “TI am the great King Alex- 
ander,” said he to the philosopher. “ And I am the dog 
Diogenes,” replied the philosopher. “ I am a good man,” 
said Alexander. “ Well, who has any reason to fear the 
good?” replied Diogenes. Alexander admired the subtilty 
of his mind, and the free manner in which he spoke. 
After having some conversation with him, he said to him, 
“T see, Diogenes, that you are in want of many things : 
I shall be very glad to give you my assistance. Ask of me 
whatever you please.” “ Get then from between me and 
the sun (said he) and do not take from me that which you 
cannot give me.” Alexander was astonished, having never 
before met with any man who was above all human con- 
cerns. “ Who is the richer man, (continued Diogenes) he 
who is contented with his cloak and his wallet, or he who, 
having an extensive kingdom, is not satisfied, and who 
every day exposes himself to a thousand dangers to extend 
its limits!” Alexander's courtiers were very angry that so 
great a King should so long honour with his conversation 
such a surly wretch as Diogenes, who did not even rise 
from his seat while he spoke to him. The King perceived 
their anger, and turning about, said to them, “ If I were 
not Alexander, I would wish to be Diogenes!” 


1 


M. BASIL 


Asxep Santeuil, one day, why pretty women were in 
general pleasant and good-humoured, and ugly women, on 
the contrary, harsh, and always out of humour? The 
reason is obvious, (replied the bard) the former are accus- 
tomed to have civil and agreeable things said to them 
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perpetually, and the latter are daily chagrined at being 
neglected.” Being aked, another time, why pretty women 
are frequently Jess sensible and accomplished than plain 
women? Santeuil replied, “ The latter seek company that 
may instruct them, and the former shew generally an aver- 
sion to such kind of suciety; so that those women who 
have no beauty receive from nature propensities that com- 
pensate to them the want of charms.” On the subject of 
infidelity to their husbands, so notorious In some women, 
Santeuil, on being asked the reason of these irregularities, 
replied, “ This conduct in women is for the most part occa- 
sioned by the frivolous characters of their husbands. 





MR. ADDISON, 

On tirst visiting France, met with a very young child ia 
the streets of Calais, who spoke the French language with 
tluency and elegance,—* Good Heaven! is it possible,” ex- 
claimed the astonished Addison, “ that even children in 
Calais speak the French language with fluency !” 


—— rE 
Cabinet of Fashion. 


WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 





FULL DRESS. 

Fig. 1A pale pink crape dress over white satin, with 
a rich lace frill round the cuffs and bosom; white Indian 
silk seart-shawl; hair fashionably dressed, with a brilliant 
ornament in front; diamond necklace; white kid gloves 
and shoes. 

WALKING DREss. 

Fig. 2.--A morning dress of fine white cambric, the 
busom ornamented with needle work and lace; a morning 
bonnet of white chip, with a flower in front; lace veil ; 
an amber coloured sarsnet pelisse, with deep lace round 
the bottom; parasol to correspond ; buff boots and gloves. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


RR 


MORNING. 


AL my soul! for bright Aurora now, 
Forth issuing from her roseate bower, unfolds 
The portals of the East. At her approach, 

The shadowy phantoms of the night retire, 

And, faintly shrieking, melt in air away! 


Ambrosial morn, in comely smiles array’d! 
The good all hail thee, harbinger of joy: 
And, by soft slumbher’s pleasing pow'r refresh'd, 
Gaze on thy beauties with desiring eyes! 
Not so the wretch, whom blood-stain’d murder leads 
To blackest crimes: whe in the midnight hour, 
When awful stilness 'midst the gloom prevails, 
Prowls o’er the dark-brown heath: his ruthless soul 
On horrid thoughts intent. Soon, soon he hears 
Some way-worn trav'ller’s rapid footsteps beat 
The lonesome path, by fearful haste impell'd. 
Fall in his track, low couch’d upon the ground, 
The murd'rer waits, while guilty terrors shake 
His palsied frame : now, now, with sudden start, 
He on his victim flies ; and ’midst a storm 
Of oaths and dreadful blasphemies, that shock 
A Christian ear, the deathful trigger pulls 
That sends the trav'ler to a better world! 


But mark th’ assassin, when his haggard eye 
Beholds approaching dawn. Thus Satan look’d, 
Q 2 
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When first in Eden's blissful walks he 'spied 
The faultless pair; and when his hateful view 
Shot envious glances at the orb of day! 
To shun thy piercing beams, oh, holy light! 
Wrapt in his cloak, the murd’rer scowling flies 
To caves, where Darkness holds her mournful reign; 
Where the lorn screech-owl broods—and where obscene, 
The loathsome toad spits poison all around! 
‘There on some rugged flint his head reclin‘d ; 
His \imbs recumbent on the earth's cold bed ; 
To thee he sues, refreshing Sleep! to seal . 
His eyes in sweet forgetfulness of care: : 
But sues in vain: for thou art seldom near, 
Oli, gentle Slumber, when the guilty sue! 
Or if at length, kind Sleep, thou dost obey 


The frequent call, what form dost thou assume! E 
Say, dost thou flit upon the dove’s soft wing, 2 

. & 
Sweet pow’r of slumber, or more soft descend 3 


From heav'n in semblance of the balmy dew? 
Alas, avenging power! Thou art not borne 

U; on the dove’s soft wing, nor dost thon come 
Like balmy dew from heav'n ; but dost assume ; 
A form terrific, that appals the soul! 3 
Thou seem’st a fury of the days of old-- 

A wrinkled hag---whose head is cover’d o’er 

With snakes, that, hissing, twine in lieu of hair! 
Ove hand a mirror holds- -the other wields 

A scourge, whose stripes inflict unnumber'd stings, 
From serpents coil’d in many a deadly fold! 





E’en now his crimes, a dreadful host! appear 
In dire array, before his half-clos'’d eye, 
Reflected by thy glass---trembling he sees 
The ghastly forms of bloody spectres rise, 

All horrible to view! Now, now resounds 
The living scourge : full on his breast it falls--- 
While from the viper’s baleful jaws distils 

A fiery venom, fraught with sharpest pangs, 
That ever and anon avenging pours ‘ 
Hell's keenest terrors on his fleeting soul! 











The soul’s calm sun-shine and the bosem’s peace. 
No guilty terrors haunt their placid minds: 

There white-rob’d Innocence and Virtne dwell, 
Soft lies the pillow ‘neath their dauntless head ; 
Swect is their sleep, serene their waking hour. 
With thee, bright Morn! their pure devotions rise, 
In holy raptures to the Lord of Heav'n! 


Now all is life---Reviving nature now 
Wakes from her trance ; and first, the tuneful lark, 
High on Aurora’s earliest beam upborne, 
Carols her pans to the fount of day, 
In notes of sweetest, wildest melody ! 
Refulgent orb! how shall a muse unskill’d 
Profauely dare to sweep the hallow'd strings 
Of poesy divine! how hope to sing, 
With half the fire the glorious theme demands, 
The dazzling splendours of thy shining course ! 
With trembling hand I strike the quiv'ring wire, 
An humble muse, a bard unknown to fame! 


Immortal Thomson! oh, had I the pow’'r, 
Like thee, to charm the world’s delighted ear, 
And bid the host of waring passions move 
Obedient to my lyre! Like thee to trace 
‘The wonders which creative Wisdom wrought, 
In boundless mercy, for ungrateful man! 
Then should my soul, high-pois'd on rapture’s wing, 
Dart thro’ the realms of trackless space, and send 
Her eagle view to nature's utmost bound ! 
But ah! how vain the wish: the sacred Nine 
By me are courted, woo'd by me in vain! 
The laurel too, with endless verdure crown'd, 
Ne’er, ne'er shall cheer me with its soothing shade! 
Yet, when a scene, with sach bright glories fraught, 
Bursts on my view; ob, how can I forbear 
To speak the raptares I so well can feel! 
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Slow from his bed of waters ’gins t’ emerge 
Sublime. Ting’d with his golden beams, the East 
Reflects a crimson blush o’er half the sky ; 

While, brighter far, his active rays below, 

Sport on the bosom of the deep, and flash 

In streamy sparkles o’er the vast profound! 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
August 4th, 1810, ALPHONSO. 


a 


MIDNIGHT. 


"TIS dene—— No longer on the list’ning ear 
Rings the wild discord of the crowded throng, 
The mingled accents, and the jarring strife 
Of loud confusion! Rob'd in dusky veil, 
Creation, free from toil, lies hush’d and still! 
The sounding footstep, and the noisy hum 
Of mortals, busied in the works of life, 

Are heard no more. Sunk on the lap of night, 
All nature sleeps serene ; and stretch'd afar 

On wings of ebon darkness, silence deep 
Reigns o’er the slumb'’ring world. Hail midnight hour, 
Nocturnal shadows, hail !---while others press, 
With languid limbs unnerv’d, the balmy couch, 
And, lost in sweet oblivion, cease to feel 

The stings of anxious care :--while soft repose 
O'er the poor child of sorrow gently steals, 
And wiping from his pallid fev’rish cheek 

The scalding tears of ruthless agony, 

Clouds in a poppeate garb his wearied brow ;-~ 
Oh! be it mine to roam the verdant plain, 

To pace with varying step the dewy lawn, 
And, wrapp’d in meditative thought, to gaze 
On ether’s wide expanse! To, wond'ring, view 
The boundless glories of the vaulted sphere, 
And mark with uprais'd adorative eyes, 
The wisdom, goodness, and the matchless skill 
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Of Pow'r Omnipotent! Oh! not alone 

The dazzling sun proclaims the bounteous hand 

Of nature's God! Tho’ splendor's gorgeous beams 
Deck the bright circle of the fulgent day, 

Yet, pensive Night! around thy sombre throne 
Dwell charms unnumber'd. Scatter'’d wild and free, 
Ten thousand beauties mingle in thy train, 

Sport in thy shades, and o'er thy noiseless path 
Shed awful grandeur, tranquillizing rest, 

Calmness profound, sublimity, and gracc ! 

Thine is retirement, thine a soothing bliss, 

A dread solemnity, a lustre mild, 

That smothers down the lacerating pangs 

Of ruthless grief ;---that stills the ruffled heart, 
And to the melting, warm impassion’d soul, 

Soft whispers love, and peace, and joy serene! 


Then hail, thou midnight hour !---as wand’ring thus, 
Thoughtful I trace with contemplative glance 
Thy solitary scenes, how giows my breast 
With rapt’rons extacy !---For silence now, 
Stretch’d all around, hangs o’er the misty bills, 
The thick embow'ring woods, the grassy plains, 
And the rude battlements of the ivy’d tow’r, 
Dark’ning, with sullen frown, the humble vale, 
That fertile spreads beneath !~-Yes, all is hush'd, 
Save when the dying Zephyrs of the night, 
Kissing with gentlest touch the rustling leaves, 
Breathe out a last farewell! The feather’d choir, 
No longer warbling on the scented spray, 

Fill with loud harmony the echoing groves! 
And thou, sweet minstrel of the placid eve, 
Lone Philomela ! on the ravish’d ear 

No longer swells the magic of thy song ; 

No more thy notes mellifluous pouring forth, 
Responsive vibrate on the whisp’ring gales, 
That linger’d oft to hear thy mournful strains, 
And catch thy plaintive melody! But wide 
O’er the vast world serenity has crept, 

And seal’d creation round, 
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Lo! where emerging from the distant east, 
In radiant car, pale Cynthia, mounting slow, 
Thro’ the bright spang!’d arch of yon clear heav’ns 
Rolls her majestic course! With awful pomp, 
Silent she moves along ; and glimm'ring down 
In cloudless glory from her starry throne, 

Smiles on the sleeping earth !---tranquil and soft 
O’cr the smooth glassy lake and winding stream, 
Her luminative beams refulgent play, 

Streaking with silv’ry light the rippling wave, 
That gently curling from its weedy bed, 

Woos the expiring breeze!—Oh, sacred orb! 
Thou queen triamphant of the drowsy night! 
On thee, perhaps, far distant from his home, 
Some absent trav'ler now, with many a tear, 
Hath fix’d his pensive eye!---with drooping head 
Propp'd on his wearied hand, thinks on the cot 
Where centre al! his joys; and sighs once more 
To roam with calm delight the rural vale, 

Where glided fast away the peaceful years 

Of life's fair jocund morn-—to snatch once more, 
In blissful transports to his throbbing heart, 
The dear fond partner of his earthly cares ; 

To hear once more his long-deserted babes, 
Plac'd on his knee, beguile the fleeting hours 
With pratt’ling talk ;---to fold them in his arms, 
And o'er their smiling, rosy, dimpl'd cheeks, 
To print the tokens of paternal love ! 








































Oh! be it thine, lamp of the vaulted heav'ns ! 
Still to befriend hin: in his lonely course ; 

To guide him on secure, and pour benign 

Thy welcome lustre round !--whether forlorn 
O’er the chill barren heath he bends his way, 

Or where, deep buried in funereal gloom, 

The darksome forest waves terrific shade :--- 
Whether he treads the low sequester’d glen, 

Or climbs, with toilsome pain and slipp’ry feet, 
Up the steep hill,--Oh, cheer him with thy rays! 
Shine as he moves, illume each dubious track ; 
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And to bis fearful, wand’ring eyes unfold 


Where yawns the frightful chasm, and where frowns 
The clitt’s dread brink! Strew safety o'er his path ; 


And, with the glimm’ring of thy lambent beams, 
Stili kindly aid his melancholy steps, 

Till bright Aurora from her orient couch 

Draws back the curtains of the dusky night, 
And blushing soft, in streaks ot loveliest red, 
Proclaims the sweet approach of gladsome day ! 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 


> TR 


SONNET. 


———_— 


TO DELIA. 
WHY wilt thou thus distress me with thy tears? 
Be mine the task each bitter pang to share ; 
Give all thy sorrows, give me all thy fears, 
And proudly I'll for thee their anguish bear. 


Do restless doubts thy boding thoughts beguile ? 
At once their baneful wasting pow’'r restrain ; 

And let affection’s glowing, heav'n-born smile, 
Soothe every grief, and solace every pain. 


For thee, as morn her gilded car ascends, 


The fond pray’r lingers on my trembling tongue ; 


And soft as ev’ning’s dusky shade descends, 
Thy name still vibrates in my latest song : 
And dearer still each day art thou to me, 


Whose first, and only wish on earth, is loving thee. 
August 5th, 1810. IL AMANTI TIMID. 


a 
CHARADES,. 


1. 
My first is a feminine name, 
My second a corporate town ; 
My whole is a person of fame, 
In the state of judicial renown. 


_—_—— 
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MY first, our actions to excuse, 
If right I ween, we often use; 
Aud wrong they cannot well be reckon'd, 
Who prove at last to be my second. 
All will acknowledge that my whole, 
Tho’ fondly sought by every soul, 
Is seldom found ; and when possess’d, 
Is transitory at best. E 
ee — 
ENIGMA. 
I NEITHER speak, nor see, nor hear, 
And yet a human shape I wear; 
Have kindred two, and brothers three, 
But they and I can ne'er agree ; 
For, traitor like, I spend my life, 
Affront my king, and scorn his wife. 
But tho’ a thousand tricks I play, 
And pick their pockets ev'ry day, 
The proudest lady in the land 
Is pleas’d to shake me by the hand ; 
For then I give her more delight 
Than offer’d heaps of diamonds bright. 
To find me out needs little pain, 
For letters three my name contain, M. P. MOYLE, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

J.C, Cs Sonnet will not suit our publication ; and the Sonnet to the 
“' New River” we reject for the same reason. 

The Communications of M, P. M, want originality. 

** ATrip to the Moon,” and the “ Child of Sorrow,” are condemned. 
The Authors must not ask the reason why. 

** Lines to the Author of Richmond Hill” we cannot insert: the gen- 
tleman to whom they are adgdressed must, we think, blush at the 
publication of such a fulsome panegyric. Mr. Maurice can never think 
his own poem ** As heavew sublime ;" nor that, 

** When fragile nature dies, his Richmond sha!! expire, 
The latest off ‘ring on che tun’ral pyre.” 
J.H, you would do well to moderate your ardour, and increase yout 
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care. 
or, With a rejected poem, we must say, 
“ That the nation so kone bas been Lurthen’d with verse, 
It will scarce on your poet smile,” 


A Letter for Oscar ow es at tt Pa isiier * 
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